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Memoirs of Joseph Fouché, Duke of Otranto. 
@vo, 2vols. London 1825. C. Knight. 
Tue auto-biography of such a man as Fouché 
is calcalated to excite an extraordinary inte- 
ysest in the public mind. As Minister of 
Police under Napoleon, and minister too often 
of the sombre passions of the ephemeral Em- 
peror of the French, it lay in his bosom to 
drag into the face of day many of those dark 
scevues still shrouded in mystery. He was 
able to develop, in all their ramifications, 
those intri which were erowned with suc- 
cess, and, a period, changed the face of 
Europe. Who, so well as Fouché, could de- 
tail the series of mancuvres which trans- 
formed, as it were with the magician’s wand, 
a horde of sans culottes into ministers, sena- 
tors, dukes, and princes? He, tooj;could bet- 
ter instruct us than any person, save M, de 
Talleyrand, in the secret measares adopted by 
the courts of Europe to sap the foundations 
of the power of Bugnaparte, The Duke of 
Otranto was iu all the intrigues for the eleva- 
tion and the downfall of Napoleon, He 
served him, and perhaps faithfully, as long as 
the stability of his empire seemed to be 
secure ; but when it became problematical, his 
fidelity began te be equivocal; till at length 
he found reasons for ing his old 

te 


were not so 


It is not, of course, to be expected that the 
Duke of Otranto would become his own ac- 
cuser, and bequeath to posterity an imperish- 
able record of either his errors, his tergiver- 
sations, or his crimes. He attempts, of 
course, to palliate what by common fame was 

ious in his conduct, ot cast the odium on 
his partners in guilt. He avows that he or- 
ganized the French police ; but in his picture 
of it one would fancy it a very mild and salu- 
tary measure, instead of that terrible engine 


_ Which created general alarm and universal 


and so completely destroyed that. 
necessary to the well being of 

society and the prosperity of the state, that 
the French nation has not yet recovered from 
the shock : for such is, even at the present 
Moment, the general want of confidence, that 
the notes of the Bank of France will not pass 
catrent ten leagues from the capital; and 
there does not exist one Bauk of Deposits 
throaghout all France, every one hiding the 
money he receives until he has a payment to 
make, Such is only a portion of the bequests 
the empire has left to the kingdom. 

Yet Fouché tells us he informed Napoleon 
he had no means of penetrating into the 
werets of families ; but how does this square 
the assertions of the virtuous Gregoire, 
assures us, and we know the fact to be 
We, that, independent of eighty thousand 
known spies, Fouché intreated to have his 


¢ in every family; god, tg the 


shame of the French name be it spoken, 
parents were known to act as spies on their 
children, and children on their parents : they 
addressed their reports to the Poliee, and 
were attended to. The laws reject with hor- 
ror the testimony of a child that goes to cri- 
minate a parent ; but Fonché tore asunder all 
the social ties—nothing was sacred with him: 
and not only did he reward a traitor to -his 
family for his unnatural revelations, but he 
frequently bestowed on the villain the place 
occupied by the victim. 

We are, we repeat it, not to expect from 
Fouché in his Memoirs, the confession of 
those enormities; or that he would, like 
Rousseau, for the sake of truth, paint himself 
as a monster to posterity; but when others 
are concerned, and the odium cannot be 
brought home to himself, there he speaks out, 
yet still with a portion of that reserve which, 
as Minister of Police, had become habit in 
him. He tells the truth, but not always the 
whole truth. 

We are aware that the son of Fouché has 
publicly declared that these Memoirs are not 
genuine, and he has appealed to the triba- 
nals for their suppression; but in this he has 
been foiled, and we should even suspect him 
tobe a Jesuit, from asserting what he has 
done, for nothing but a mental reservation 


tcould even give. the colouring of a justification 


to his own conscience in making it. The Me- 
moirs bear intrinsic evidence ef their being 
compiled from. the private and original notes 
of.Fouché. They contain, avd“we have the 
highest authority for affirmisg it—facts whi 
none but Fouché could have written, which 
none but Fouché and the tllustrious person 
we have alluded to could know or have 
divalged, 

Baron Fain sets up an argument against 
their authenticity, which he deems infallible. 
They contain, says the Baron, facts which 
passed in 1813, and which I published only 
last year! The Baron’s logic, we confess, is 
unanswerable, and we shall not attempt it: 
for if the Duke of Wellington were to pub- 
lish his memoirs now, any of the. authors of 
the campaigns in Spain might in the same 
way deny their being genuine. 

But our readers are, doubtless, impatient 
to arrive at extracts from the memoirs, which 
they will prefer to an analysis ; though, we are 
very sure they will be far from sufficient to 
gratify public curiosity, which can only be 
amply gratified by a perusal of the work itself. 

Anxious to bespeak the good-will of his 
readers, Fouché finds it necessary to explain 
his conduct during the Reign of Terror. 
Speaking ofhis vote for thedeath df Louis x v1. 
which he confesses with repentance, he says— 

“ There was, however, one vote which is 
unjustifiable; I will even own, without a 
blush, that it sometimes awakens remorse 
within me. But I call the God of Truth to 
witness, that it was far less against the mo~ 
narch that I aimed the blow (for he was good 
and just) than against the kingly. office, at 





that time jncompatible with the new order of 


things. I will also add, for concealment is 
no longer of avail, that it then appeared to 
me, as to so many others, that we could not 
inspire the representatives, and the mass of 
the people, with an energy sufficient to sur- 
mount the difficulties of the crisis, but by 
abandoning every thing like moderation, 
breaking through all restraint, and indulging 
the extremity of revolutionary excess. Such 
was the reason of state which appeared to 
us to require this frightful sacrifice. In poli- 
tics, even atrocity itself may sometimes pro- 
duce a salutary effect. 

“ The world would not now call us to ac- 
count, if the tree ef liberty, having taken 
strong and firm root, had resisted the axe 
wielded even by those who had planted it 
with their own hands. That Brutus was more 
happy in erecting the noble edifice which he 
besprinkled with his children’s blood, I can 
readily conceive; it was far more easy for 
him to have placed the fasces of the monarchy 
in the hands of the aristocracy already or- 
ganized. The representatives of 1793, by 
sacrificing the representative of royalty, the 
‘father of the, monarchy, for the purpose of 
founding a republic, had no choice in the 
means of accomplishing their object. The 
level of equality was already so violently 
established in the nation, that the authority 
was mecessarily entrasted to a floating demo- 
netacy; it could only work upon a moving 
sand, After having cé: ed mmysei?*ag 
judge and,accused, let ine, at least, be atlow- 
ed to avail myself, fm the exercise of my con- 
ventional duties, of some extenuating cit- 
cumstanges. Being despatched upon a mis- 
sion into. the department, forced toemploy 
the language of the times, and to yield to the 
fatality of circumstances, I found myself 
compelled to put in execution the law against 
suspected persons. This law ordered the im- 
prisonment, en masse, of’ priests and nobles. 
The following is what I wrote, the following 
is what I dared to publish, in a proclamation 
issued by me on the 25th of August 1793 :— 

**¢ The law wills that suspected persons 
should be removed from social intercourse ; 
this law is commanded by the iuterests of the 
state; but, to take for the basis of your opi- 
nions vague accusations, proceeding from the 
vilest passions, would be to favour a tyranny 
as repugnant to my own heart as it is to na- 
tural equity. The sword must not be wielde# 
at hazard. The law decrees severe punish- 
ments, and not proscriptions, as immoral as 
they are barbarous.’ 

“ It required at that time some courage to 
mitigate as much as was in one’s power the 
rigour of the conventional decrees. I was 
not so fortunate in my missions as collective 
commissioner, (commissariat collectif,) because 
the power of decision was not entrusted to 
myself alone. Throughout my- missions, the 
actions which may be considered as deserving? 
of censure will be found far less than the 
every-day phrases, expressed in the language 
of the times, and which in a period of greater 





tranquillity still inspire a kind of dread; be- 
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sides, this language was, so to speak, official 
and peculiar. Let not also my situation at 
this period be mistaken. I was the delegate 
of a violent assembly, and I have already 
proved that I eluded or softened down seve- 
ral of its severe measures. In other respects, 
thése pretended pro consulates reduced the 
commissioned deputy to be nothing more than 


a man-machine, the wandering commissary of 


the committees of public safety and general 
security. I was never a member of these 

\\ government committees; therefore, I never 
held, during the Reign of Terror, the helm 
of power; on the contrary, as will shortly 
be seen, I was myself a sufferer by it. This 
will prove how much my responsibility was 
confined, 

“‘ But let us unwind the thread of these 
events. Like that of Ariadne, it will con- 
duct us out of the labyrinth; and we can then 
attain the object of these memoirs, the sphere 
of which will increase in importance, 

“ The paroxysm of revolution and of terror 
was athand. The guillotine was the only in- 
strument of government. Suspicion and mis- 
trust preyed upon every heart; fear cowered 
over all. Even those who held in their hands 
the instrument of terror, were at times me- 
naced with it. One man alone in the convention 
appeared to enjoy an inexpugnable popula- 


rity: this was Robespierre, a man full of 


pride and ennning; an envious, malignant, 
and vindictive being, who was never satiated 
with the blood of his colleagues ; and who, by 
his capacity, steadiness, the clearness of his 
lead, and the obstinacy of his character, sur- 
mounted circumstances the most appalling. 
Availing himself of his preponderance in the 
committee of public safety, he openly as- 
pired, not only to the tyranny of the decem- 
viri, but to the despotism of the dictatorship 
of Marius and Sylla. One step more would 


have given him the masterdom of the revolu-" 


tion, which it‘was his audacious ambition to 
govern at his will; but thirty victims more 
were to be sacrificed, and he had marked 
them in the conventien. He well knew that 
I understood him; and I, therefore, was 
honoured by being inscribed upon his tablets 
at the head of those doomed to destruction. I 
was still on a mission, when he accused me of 
oppressing the patriots and tampering with 
the aristocracy. Being recalled to Paris, I 
dared to call upon him from the tribune, to 
make good his accusation. He caused me to 
be expelled from the jacobins, of whom he was 
the high-priest ; this was for me equivalent'to 
a decree of proscription. I did not trifle ‘in 
éontending for my head, nor in long and 
secret deliberations with such of my colleagues 
as were threatened with my owm fate. I 
merely said to them, among othevs to Legen- 
dre, Tallien, Dubois de Crancé, Daunou, and 
Chénier: ‘ You are on the list, you are on the 
list as well as myself; Iam éertain of it ' 
Tallien, Barras, Bourdon de # Oise, and 'Dii- 
bois de Crancé evinced some@energy. ‘Fallien 
contended for two lives, of which one wa len 
dearer to him than his own: he therefore re- 


solved upon assassinating the future dittiitor, | wo 


even in the convention itself. But what a 
hazardous chance was this! RobésPiérre’s 
popularity would have survived hiimfand we 
should have been immolated to hit hfanes.’ I 
therefore dissuaded Tallien from ah isolated 
enterprise, which would have destroyéd the 
rhan, but preserved his system.” Convinced 
that other means must be resorted to, I went 
straight to those who shared with Robespierre 


larity. 


mating of the convention, ‘ Count the votes, 


a Couthon and a St. Just. 


vis inertia, ”’ 


we must bespeak for them another hearing. 


to be envious or fearful of his immense popu- 
I revealed te Coliot d’Herbois, to 
Carnot, to Billaud de Varennes, the designs 
of the modern Appius ; and I presented to 
each of them separately, so lively and. so 
true a picture of the danger of their situa- 
tion, Lurged them with so much ability and 
success, that I insinuated into their breasts 
more than mistrust,—the courage of hence- 
forth opposing the Tyrant in any further deci- 


said I to them, ‘ in your committee, and you 
will see, that when you are determined he 
will be reduced to the powerless minority of 
Refuse him your 
votes, and reduce him to stand alone by your 


We are unwilling to divide our reviews or 
other papers when we can avoid it; but there}in o 
is so much of interest in these volumes, that| justice to Mr. Pope both as a poet and a 





ne 

the phraseology of the two editions. How 
could this coincidence possibly have happened 

without less than a miracle, from the mere 
circumstance of transcription? Mr. Bowles 
lays great stress upon this circumstance, and 
observes, that having come to that conclusion 
after the closest examination of the subject, 
it was as mach his duty as an honest man to 
express his convictions publicly, as it was in- 
cumbent on Mr. Roscoe to dispute them, if 
he saw goed reason for embracing a different 
opinion. From a general knowledge of the 
perfect respectability of Mr. Bowles, both in 
public and private life, we-areé firmly per- 
snaded, that in ascribing the qualities to 
Pope’s character with which he has delineated 
it, he has been influenced by no otker motive 
than a sincere regard to truth. He appears, 
in other respects, studiously to have done 


’ 


man. In the former character he has placed 





to Pope; in 


Works. 


F.R.S.L., &c. 
binson, & Co. 


London 1825, 


to elicit the truth. Whether his Lordship was 


stay to inquire. In the argument he was cer- 
tainly his inferior; and if we are not much 


present publication, unless Mr. Roscoe should 


on the subject. 
Immediately upon the appearance of Mr. 
Roscoe’s edition of Pope’s works, Mr. Bowles’ 
ttention was directed to such parts of it as 
ferred more particularly to himself. These 
xtracts are here given at large, previously 
.té any comment upon them; the refutation 
tlus geet pepe side by side with the 
remarks which had occasioned it. This we 
consider fair and honourable ; and the good 
humour and equanimity of Mr. Bowles, under 
| thé” vituperation which he has experienced, 
and the cavils by which he has been assailed 
aon angry discussion, are certainly praise- 

rtby. 

* With respect tothe publication of Pope’s 
Letters (a principal topic discussed in this 
pamphlet,) Mr. Bowles contends, that it is 
not very improbable, from the literal sameness 
of the corrections in Pope’s own edition, and 
in fhat of the bookseller Curll, that some un- 
Ww Ny management or deception was prac- 
tised by Pope on the public. Otherwise it 
ould be next to an impossibility to account 





the government of terror, and wham I -knew'l/for the perféct coincidence which appears in 





A Final Appeal to the Literary Public, relative 
ly to certain Observations of 
Mr. Roscoe, in his Edition of that Poet’s 
To which are added, some Remarks 
on Lord Byron’s Conversations, as far as they 
relate to the same subject and the. Author. In 
Letters to a Literary Friend. By the Rev. 
Wun. L. Bowles, a.m., Prebendary of Sarum, 
Hurst, Ro- 


THE topics brought into discussion in the 
present pages, relate principally to Pope’s 
Letters to Lady Mary Wortley Montague ; to 
the publication of his private correspondence ; 
and to his general character and rank, as a 
poet. The subject is by no means new to 
the public, as it has for some time engaged 
the attention of the literary world. Several 
able pens have been employed in discussing 
its merits; and Lord Byron himself did not 
scruple to descend from his proud eminence 
into the arena of critical controveray, more 
however, as it appeared, to indulge in his 
talent for sarcasm and satire, than with a 
view to engage in serious argumentation, or 


superior in wit ts Mr. Bowles, we shall not 


claim his privilege of reply, ought to be, as it 
professes, the final appeal to the literary public 


him second only to Shakspeare, Spenser, and 
Milton, in the scale of poetic merit; but at 
the head of all the other English poets, Dry- 
den himself not excepted ; and on the Roman 
list, superior even to Ovid, Horace, and Ju- 
venal. And he expresses it as his decided 
conviction, ‘* that Mr. Pope’s moral charac- 
ter will be best defended, not by denying to 
him those imperfections which are and ever 
will be visible as long as his works remain— 
which cannot be concealed, and onght not to 
be palliated, but by attributing them to phy- 
sical and moral causes; to his helpless and 
idolized infancy ; to his life—a long disease ; 
to his nourished self-love, and his contracted 
education.” 

A principal topic in this controversy re- 
spects the subjects most favourable to poetic 
composition, and most conducive to poetry 
of the highest order of merit. Mr. Roscoe 
maintains that real genius can render any 
subject whatever poetical; a hive of beex, a 
chess-board, ‘a bat(le of frogs and mice, a 
farm-yard, a. sofa, and even a bodily dis- 
temper; and that anv one of these subjects, 
or all of them together, are alike capable of 
poetical elevation and embellishment, and 
by the magic touch of genius may be rendered 
equally affecting and interesting. Mr. 
Bowles, on the other hand, asserts that sub- 


deceived in our judgment, we think that the|jects derived from nature are more poetical 


in themselves than those derived from works 
of art, as well as more capable of poetic or- 
nament and illustration ; that human feelings 
and passions, likewise, in circumstances of 
deep and lively interest, of prosperity or ad- 
versity, joy or Sorrow, are more conducive 
to poetie effect of the highest kind than a 
poetic description of customs, manners, cha- 
racters, and works of art. That the excel- 
lence of a poet, in fact, and his particular 
rank in his profession, depend especially on 
the intrinsic greatness of his subject, and the 
powers of mind with whieh that subject is 
treated, conjointly. These positions in sup- 
port of his general principles of poetry, Mr. 
Bowles has demonstrated, we think, with 
much clearness and effect. Mr. Roscoe's se- 
lect instances in the defence of his main ar- 
gument are with considerable ingenuity and 
spirit turned against himself. Particularly 
trom the poems of Vida’s Chess-board, and 
Homer's Battle of the Frogs and Mice ; but 
more especially and most strikingly from 
Cowper’s Task,.and the Sofa, has Mr. Bowles 


deduced very Inminons proofs of the stabi- 
lity of his own principles of poetry, and of 
the fallacy of Mr. Roscoe’s. To this part of 
Mr. Bowles’s pamphiet, we would particularly 
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direct the attention of our readers. And we 
must be allowed to observe, without a shade 
of prejudice one way or the other, that were 
we upon a jury, summoned to decide these 
momentous points of controversy, we should 
eertainly vote in favour of Mr. Bowles. 

Notwithstanding the general good humour 
manifested by Mr. Bowles in this publication, 
we faney that we detect him induiging in a 
little triumphant sarcasm against his learned 
antagonist in one part of his work (p. 91.) 
Certainly Mr. Roscoe, in the course of his 
editorial labours, has not once attempted to 
eonciliate the regard of his brother editor by 
any expression of consideration or respect. 
Mr. Bowles, however, has uniformly treated 
Mr. Roscoe with all the deference to which 
he is justly entitled. ‘ Mr. Roscoe,” ob- 
serves the author, ‘* has met the subject with 
decision. I have met him,” he adds, * as 
fairly. Ihave tortured no words to give a 
meaning which the author would disavow. 
I have set the passages which I have answer- 
ed before the reader in his own words; and 
I trust that even Mr. Roscoe himself will 
pardon that degree of raillery which was al- 
most inseparable from some parts of the sub- 
And again— 

“T should almost wish this defence forgot- 
ten, rather than I wonld disturb the tranquil- 
lity of a good man, in the evening of his lite- 
rary retirement ; and if in the course of self- 
defence, I may have done unintentional vio- 
lence to hi+ feelings, I shall retire from the 
contest, and even from what I believe will be 
considered a triumph, with regret.” 

Mr. Bowles has enlivened the subject by a 
little pleasautness of ailusion and commentary. 
Noticing the persevering misrepresentations 
(as he deems them) which hg’has experienced 
trom his opponents, he, observes— 

“TI might illnstrate this »pertinacity by a 
simile, not of the higher order of poetical 
illustration! I might say, no one onght to 
dance a minuet in a Bath ball-room without 
coat, waistcoat, and small-clothes!! Secun- 
dum leges Ricardi Nash! Here come my 
opponents in full cry. Mr. Bowles says it is 
enough to have a coat—withont small-clothes! 

“I say, gentlemen, pray be so good as to 
inspect what I have written, It is no matter. 
Mr. Bowles asserts, that a gentleman may 
dance a minuet in a Bath ball-room * without 
his breeches!’ ” 

No apology, we judge, was necessary on 
the part of Mr. Bowles tor repelling, as he 
has done, (and, we think, successfully,) the 


. illiberal animadversions of Lord Byron; who, 


with all his. great talents, appeared on the 
literary horizon, certainly more like a comet 
of threatening mien, than as a bright star of 
the first magnitude. 

Should the present literary discussion be 
Prolonged, (which, in all probability, it will,) 
We hope that it maybe conducted on both sides 
with gentlemanlike language and feelings. 

inly we shall condemn no one, who dis- 
plays the same candour and manliness of 
spirit which mark the pages which we have 
Row noticed, and who pays due attention to 
the principles of Mr. Bowles’s motto to his 
title-page--“* Refellere sine acrimonia ; refelli, 
sine iracundif paratus.” 


of the natives. of that country, there has 
hardly been a nook of it, or a class of its peo- 
ple, undistinguished by some national pen. 
The present volumes illustrate the manners 
and conversations of the writers’ clerks iu 
Edinburgh, and seem to have found a con- 
genial historian. The first volume gives us 
all the school adventures of a set of these 
worthies; who, even while heing whipped by 
their pedagogue, appear to be exceedingly 
wise in their generation, and logical beyond 
their years. Some go to Glasgow, and some 
to Edinburgh; some turn out well ani others 
turn out ill; but the narrative is altogether 
of the mediocre caste. Yet several of the 
characters are tolerably well sketched ; and 
one or two of the scenes (such as the funeral 
of the hero's mother) have a pathetic interest. 
The author, too, evidently meant to inculcate 
a good moral, though, in pointing out the 
dangers which arise from ‘ deviating from 
the paths of purity” (his favourite expression,) 
he treats us rather too copiously with low 
oaths, and introduces us far too freely into 
certain female society, its habits and its con- 
sequences. The style is not very correct; 
but as there is a plot, and some delineations 
ot Scottish feelings and Edinburgh fashions 
(though among inferior persons,) the work 
may take its secondary rank to meet the de- 
mands of the circulating library. 





The Good Nurse; or Hints on the Mane gement 
of the Sick and Lying-in Chamber, and the 
Nursery. By a Lady, Dedicated to Mrs. 
Priscilla Wakefield. London 1826. 12mo. 
S. Prowett. . 

We are sorry to find, from the Dedication 
prefixed to this volume, that the authoress 
has ‘* had long experience of the sick and 
lying-in chamber ;” as, had this not been 
the case, we should have been spared the in- 
fliction ‘of her duodecimo. The book, bow- 
ever contains some valnable directions, such 
as— that nurses should not seold sick 
people, nor use children ill by snatching 
and pushing them (pp. 7,10); that if the 
nurse’s plan is a good one, it is best not to 
interrupt her (p. 11); that physicians should 
enter the apartnient of the sick alone, and not 
with a train of persons” (p. 24). The author 
afterwards proceeds to describe the way in 
which her beau idéal of a nurse goes about 
her business : 

** As soon as she has arrived, let her take 
off her bonnet, putting on her shawl and 
white apron, so that when she is introduced 
to the sick chamber she may appear as one 
of the family. Judge, then, how soothing it 
must be to see a qualified person approach 
the bed with an encouraging but gentle tone 
of voice, making the inquiry how the patient 
finds himself. This prospect of having a kind 
attendant animates the invalid ; he feeis the 
comfort in idea, and in silent gratitude 
thanks his kind benefactor for this blessing 
at the moment when he stands so much in 
need of assistance. He considers it a favour 
for which he cannot be too grateful. 

“ Nurse, after sitting a few minutes, begs 

to retire into the next room, there to give 

her necessary orders, leaving some kind 
friend during her absence. Nurse sends for 





The Writer's Clerk; or, the Humours of the 
Scottish Metropolis. 12mo.3 vols. London 
1825, Whittaker. 
4B would imagine that every thing Scotch 

Must possess a peculiar importance; for, 


the | keeper, and requests to be supplied 
as follows :— 

** A white deal table furnished with the 
proper necessary liquids, plates, basins, spoons, 
&c.; a lamp with a water panikin; barley 
water; toast and water, remembering to pour 





faee the Waverley Novels spread the fame 








world think of using cold spring water ;) 
lemonade; raspberry vinegar and water ; 
oranges; fine moist sugar, as being more 
pure; tea and sugar (souchong tea L. consi- 
der a very refreshing beverage;) a /arge bot- 
tie of vinegar, one of water, and another of 
brandy, and port wine: ALTHOUGH THEY MAY 
NOT BE WANTING FOR THE PATIENT (we 
should imagine not,) YET THEY MAY B& VERY 
NVCESSARY FOR THOSE ATTENDING IN THE 
ROOM; a waste pan, towels, glass, cloths, 
change of linen for the patient, the same for 
the bed ; two loose pillows; plenty of pocket- 
handkerchiefs ; a bottle of salts without per- 
fume, an article of much value in cases of 
sudden fainting ; indeed no person ong!it to 
be without one always at hand, as an occa- 
sion for wanting a smelling-bottle may occur 
very unexpectedly ; a bottle of the ean de 
Cologne, paper, pen, and ink (for the patient 
te make his will, we presume ;) a roll of fine 
rag, the same of flannel; a pio-cushion siuck 
with pins ; A LARGE GOUSE-QUILL, in order to 
place through the key-hole of the door, as 
a signal when the feather is out that no one 
is to attempt to enter, as it indicates that the 
patient is asleep or engaged; whereas if you 
lock the door, some person may attempt 
opening it, and by that means disturb the 
patient ; also a wooden poker from the han- 
dle of a birch broom; a tub with damp sand 
for the purpose of throwing under the grate 
to prevent the noise occasioned by the falling 
of thecinders; I would advise burning chiefly 
coke, as making less noise and givjng less 
light; a pair of list shoes, a pair of lamb’s- 
wool gloves to wear atnight; a flat candle- 
stick with a wax candle and a shade ; matches, 
phosphoric tinder-box, a large pair of scis- 
sars, a fine pair of ditto for snipping ablister, 
needles and thread, sweet oil,” &e.—pp.37-40. 

After all this awful preparation, * Nurse 
having..made her arrangements, feels her- 
self conifortably settled, and with hope, 
the grand stimulas, is now anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of the physician—the family 
not less impatient. But let me guard you 
from considering him infallible; remember, 
he is a being liable to frailty and error like 
ourselves,”—p. 43. 

The physician is talked of yet more slight- 
ingly afterwards, as he onght to be, by an au- 
thor whois capable of delivering, ex cathedra, 
such profound axioms as these :—** Breath- 
ing a pure air is highly beneficial (p. 48) ; 
a nurse’s dress should be made to fit, and her 
night-cap in like manner should be made to 
fit (p.51); it is cruel and dangerous for 
nurse to be sleepy, and equally cruel not to 
give her a proper portion of rest (p. 61); 
sleep. is a cessation from thought and care 
(p. 54) ; never persuade those who ave ill to 
eat” (p. 57). 

The gentleman, whose sickness occupics 
about the half of the volume, is at last suf- 
fered to get a little better ; but one day he 
becomes delirious, and a shopkeeper in the 
neighbourhood takes his delirium for mad- 
ness. Look at the conseyuences ! 

“ This tradesman being the newsmonger 
of the place or neighbourhood, his house be- 
comes the gossiping shop of the village, and 
he vends his news mpre rapidly than his 
cheese. When the question is asked, if he 
knows how the gentleman does who lives at 
the great house, he immediately replies that 
he is gone raving mad, and that he had it 
(his madness we presume) from the eook. 

** As soon as the gentleman is anfficiently 
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pointed out as the mad person; the trades- 
man calls out loudly in his shop, ‘There goes 
the poor mad gentleman!’ This account 
is handed possibly to the servants of some 
family out of which he was intending to 
choose a partner for life. (A very natural 
supposition!) At the first visit he makes 
upon his recovery, he finds an embarrass- 

“ment he never experienced before ; all this 
entirely arising trom the stramge account 
which had been received. These mortify- 
ing and vexatious impressions are qeeasioned 
by nurse’s garrulity in relating what passes 
in the sick chamber: the mischief this pro- 
duces is more easily imagined than described ; 
but its effect is ruinous to the suffering 
party.”—pp. 96, 97. 

The Second Part of “* The Good Nurse” 
relates to the Lying-in Chamber. From it we 
learn, that “‘ the present fashion of the 
ladies, and indeed of every woman you meet 
with, is highly disgusting, from the appear- 
ance of their bosoms (p. 109) ; that the author 
is ** astonished that some wise husband has 
not convinced his lady how indelicate and 
distressing it is when we see the female cha- 
racter losing a sense of propriéty, more espe- 
cially in what relates to modésty (p. 109) ; 
that the state of the bowels should be par- 
ticularly attended to (p. 211); that a lady 
should not bestow too many curls upon her 
head, unless she has an attendant to make 
them (p. 113); an@ that child-birth is not to 
be considered as a disease, but as a natural 
event from the union of the sexes for the 
continuance ef the species” (121). This last 
valuable observation is repeated at page 147; 
and the treatmént there recommended seems 
rather sin We presume the author 
prescribes a good Jong walk ; but our readers 
will make what they can of it:—‘‘ I have 
before observed, that child-birth i# not a 
disease, but a circumstance occurring in the 
course of nature; and the treatmen it re- 

uires is a simple plain path,” 

" The Third eet thls sensible béok relates 
to the Management of Children; and the 
most valuable remarks we find fifi it are— 
« that mothers should adopt the plan of rear- 
ing the infant by the bottle (p. 901) ; that 
feeding children is exceedingly unnatural 
(p. 203) ; and that should the mother fail in 
having a due quantity of milk, she should 
adopt the aid of the bottle’ (p. 203). 

This ancient lady, in various parts of her 
twaddling production, recommends the use 
of East India sugar in preterence to West, 
because it is not grown by the labour of 
slaves, and because it is less likely to gene- 
rate bile! But such folly as this is nothing to 
the indelicacy which perpetually offends us 
in her pages. 

To sum up: one half of this book consists 
of rules so obvious that nobody could over- 
look them, and the other half of directions 
which it would be quite useless and impossi- 
ble to follow; and were it not that the offen- 
sive passages to which we have alluded for- 
bid our stigmatising the book merely as an 
effusion of tolly, we should say, that it was 
quite worthy of being perpetrated with the 
** large goose-quill” which the author so 
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either in praise or dispraise. The truth of 
Dr. Johnson’s observation, that “ the writer 
of dictionaries is considered by mankind not 
as the pupil but the slave of science,” is but 
too apparent even in the present day, and it 
is only therefore when the compiler emerges 
from the beaten track of his predecessors, 
and presents us with unexpected advantages, 
that he can expect any commendation beyond 
that bestowed upon plodding industry or 
patient perseverance. The immense: accu- 
mulation of books upon every subject, ren- 
ders caution in selecting them every day 
more indispensable for those who wish to 
preserve their purses from being lightened 
and their heads overloaded in equal ratios. 
In fact, nothing but the absolute necessity 
for a literary work should now be its pass- 
port to the favour and patronage of a discri- 
minating public. This claim we consider to 
be possessed by the work before us. The 
study of the Italian language, trom whatever 
circumstances, has never been prosecuted so 
generally nor with so much ardonr in this 
country as at the present moment. To be 
unacquainted with the works of Petrarch, 
Dante, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, Metastasio, 
&c. incurs an almost equal reproach as to be 
ignorant of Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, &c. 
&c. Yet with such an increased taste for Ita- 
lian literature, the publication of books of 
reference has not kept pace. The only dic- 
tionary hitherto in use has been the meagre 
and faulty Vocabulary of Barretti; a work, 
which upon its first appearance was acknow- 
ledged to be defective in the extreme. This 
dictionary, however, notwithstanding the 
immense additions since made to the Italian 
language, has continued up to the present 
time fo administer to the wants of Italian 
students, and to serve as a mode) for other 
smaller vocabularies. f 

Messrs. Petronj.and Davenport prefess to 
have compiled a dictionary which shall snpply 
not only all the deficiencies of its predeces- 
sor, but also include the numerous additions 
made to the language since Barretti’s time, 
a task for which a critical knowledge of his 
vernacular tongue and an industrious corres- 
pondence with the first literary men of Italy: 
eminently qualify M. Petronj. 

The new Italian Dictionary will be found 
to contain nearly 18,000 more. words than 
that of Barretti; an advantage of itself suffi- 
cient to stamp its decided superiority. But 
this is not the only one. Aware of the diffi- 
culties encountered by beginners, and even 
by those who have made some progress in 
the language, from the different pronuncia- 
tions of e and 0, these vowels are marked 
throughout and referred to equivalent sounds 
in English. The numerous and oftentimes 
perplexing irregularities of verbs and of the 
plurals of nouns, have been carefully noted ; 
and to assist the poetical reader, a copious 
vocabulary of poetical words, contractions, 
&c. &c. will be seen in the Addenda; which 
part has been also enriched with the philo- 
logical observatious of the celebrated Monti. 

Of the English part we have only to ob- 
serve that Mr. Davenport appears to possess 
a perfect acquaintance with the language to 


strongly recommends to the use of all good | which he has furnished equivalents in his own 


nurses. 
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tongue. The accentuation is upon the plan 
of Sheridan. To the 2d vol. is prefixed a 
synopsis of English Grammar, well worthy 
the attention of both foreigners and natives. 

Upon the whole we feel ourselves warranted 
in commending this attempt to enlarge the 
boundary of the mellifluous lapguage of Italy ; 





and we sincerely hope that the “‘ four years ” 
of assiduous -application bestowed upon the 
work will ensure to the lexicographers that 
reward which their labour and talents richly 
merit. 





Historical Notes respecting the Indians of North 
America; with Remarks on the Attempts 
made to convert and civilize them. By John 
Halkett, Esq. 8vo. pp.408. Edinb. 1825, 
Constable & Co.; London, Hurst & Co. 

Tus work is valuable in so far as it brings 
into one point of view almost all the attempts 
which have been made to civilize the North 
American Indians. It sets out with the his- 
tory of the French intercourse with the native 
tribes ; comes to that of the English ; and 
briefly sets before us the endeavours to con- 
vert them, whether to the Romish or Pro- 
testant faith, counteracted as they have been 
by the introduction of Enropean vices and 
the destructive use of spirituous liquors. 
Over this ground it is quite unnecessary for 
us to go, for it has been often travelled by the 
Literary Gazette. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with one example of the author, 
which sums up his argument, and displays 
the Indian character in so noble a view, that 
it might almost induce us to wish it left un- 
changed. 

“‘ It cannot be doubted that the Indian may 
be induced, with cautions management, to 
permit his children to be instructed by the 
whites, although he at present appears but 
little disposed to follow their instructions 
himself. ‘ I see,’ observed an Osage chief, 
when urged at Washington upon the subject 
of Indian civilization—‘* I see, and admire 
your manner of living, your good warm houses, 
your extensive fields. of corn, your gardens, 
your cattle, your wagons,and a thousand ma- 
chines that I know. ‘the use of. I see that 
you are able to ‘clothe yourselves even from 
weeds and grass: in short, you can do almost 
what you choose. You whites have the power 
of subduing almost every animal to your use. 
But you are surrounded by slaves ; every thing 
about you is in chains, and you are slaves 
yourselves, I fear, if I should exchange my 
pursuits for yours, I too should become a 
slave. Talk to my sons; perhaps they may 
be persuaded to adopt your fashions, or at 
least recommend them to their sons ; but for 
myself I was born free, was reared free, and 
wish to die free.’ 

‘ Similar to these were the sentiments ut- 
tered by the chief of the Grand Pawnees, 
Sharitaronish, in a speech addressed to the 
President of the United States, at a grand 
council held at Washington, in the year 1822. 
The following are extracts from it: 

“< ‘My great father:—I have travelled far 
to see you. I have seen you, and my heart 
rejoices. I have heard your words: they have 
entered one ear, and shall not eseape the 
other. I will carry them to my people as 
pure as they came from your mouth. The 
Great Spirit looks down upon us, and I will 
call him to witness all that may pass between 
us on this occasion. 

“ ¢ The Great Spirit made us all: he made 
my skin red, and yours white; he placed us 
on this earth, and intended we should live 
differently from each other. He made the 
whites to cultivate the earth, and feed on do- 
mestic animals; but he made us to rove 
through the uncultivated woods and plains, 
to feed on wild animals, and to dress with 
their skins. He also intended that we should 
go to war—to take scalps—to plunder horses 
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from, and triumph over, our enemies—tocul-| tempted by other amusing parts to supply 
tivate peace at home, and promote the hap-| any deficiencies in our former notice, and add 
iness of each other. another specimen of the author's literary 
«My great father, some of your good| talent and whimsical manner of observing 
chiefs have proposed to send several of their | /ife. A short story, entitled Doubts and Fears, 
good people among us to change our habits, | succeeds the Man with many Friends, whence | 
to make us work and live like the white peo- | our quotation was made ; and is in turn fol-| 
le. I will not utter a falsehood: I will tell| lowed by the longest of the four histories, | 
the truth. You love your country; you love| under the name of Passion and Principle. 
your people ; you love the manner in which|Much of this has reference to India and 
they live, and you think your people brave. | Indian habits, which the writer, Mr. Hook, 
I am like you, my great father: I love has had personal opportunities of studying, 
country; I love my people; I love the man-|and of which he certainly draws a very 
ner in which we live, and think myself and|strange and striking picture. Some of the 
my warriors brave. Spare me then, my fa-| portraits are evidently taken from nature ; 
ther; let me enjoy my country, and pursue| and the incidents may, for aught we know, 
the buffalo, and the beaver, and the other| be equally real. We can, however, only trace 
wild animals of our land, and I will trade|so mach of the narrative as will enable our 
their skins with your people. I have grown|readers to understand what we transcribe 
up, and lived thus long without work; I am/from it. Brashleigh, an officer in India, (a 
in hopes you will suffer me to die without it.| harsh, overbearing character,) rises rapidly 
We have plenty of buffalo, beaver, deer, and | in promotion, owing to the merits of a pretty 
other wild animals ; we have also abundance | wife who attracts the patronage of His Excel- 
of horses; we have every thing we want; |lency the Commander of the Forces. At last, 
we have plenty of land, if you will keep your | when advanced in years, a widower, and ap- 
people off from it. It is too soon, my great | pointed Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, he 
father, to send those good men among us. | disappoints the youthful loves of Fanny Rod- 
We are not starving yet; we wish you to| ney, the daughter of a poetical schoolmaster, 
permit us to enjoy the chase, until the game | and marries the rustic beauty, who sacrifices 
of our country and the wild animals become |her adored Welsted and herself on the altar 
extinct. Let us exhaust our present re-|of filial piety. After the marriage ceremony 
sources before you make us toil, and inter-| is performed, the General carries his simple 
rapt our happiness; let me continue to live | and submitting bride to Harford Bridge, where 
as I have done; and after I have passed to|he-tires of the honeymoon in two days, and 
the Good or Evil Spirit from off the wilder-| drags her to London, rating, teaching, up- 
ness of my present life, the subsistence of | braiding, and confounding her the whole way. 
my children may become so precarious as to | If she looks out she is accused of forwardness ; 
make them embrace the assistance of those |if she retires she is charged with foliy ; and, 
good people.’ in short, every act of hers is a “nice offence,” 
The Indian chief thus concluded his| amd must bear ‘‘its comment’’ from the an- 
speech to the President: ‘ Here, my great |cient, brutal, and jealous lord of her destiny. 
ct Arrived in London, the General takes up his 
am accustomed to present pipes to all the red | quarters at Mivart’s very excellent hotel, (we 
skins in peace with us, It is filled with such} vouch it from experience,) in. Brook-street ; 
tobacco as we-were accustomed to smoke be-} and thither the great man brings two of his 
fore we knew the white people: it is pleasant, | dependants to a dinner, the circumstances of 
and the spontaneous growth of the most re-| which are: thus humorously pourtrayed.— 
mote parts of our country. I know that the| Note that both visitors are extremely ugly, 
robes, the mockasins, the bears’claws, and | and that one is the General’s Aid-du-camp, 
other ornaments which we present, are of | the other his military Secretary. 
little value to you; but we wish you to have| ‘* Dinner announced, Sir Frederick offered 
them deposited and preserved in some con-|his arm to Lady Brashleigh, and joked, as 
spicuous partof your lodge ; so that when we|they passed along, upon the old-fashioned 
are gone, and the sod turned over our bones, | customs of men and their wives; and Cap- 
our children, should they visit this-place, as|tain Macaddle and Major Mims followed, 
we do now, may see and recognise with plea- | after having bowed to each other at the door, 


sure the deposits of their fathers, and reflect 
on the times that are past.’ 

“ It appears unnecessary to enter further 
into details on the subject of the obstructions 
which have opposed themselves to civilizing 
the Indians of North America, or upon the 
general treatment which might be advan- 
tageously extended towards them. It is ob- 
vious, that to wipe away the errors of at least 
two centuries, much caution is necessary. 
We cannot now expect that the native tribes 
will meet us half way in the object even of 
their own improvement; but kindness, con- 
ciliation, and regard may do much to recover 
the ground which has been lost, and ulti- 
mately to effect their civilization.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Second Series. 3 vols, Colburn. 

THE scena which we extracted from one of 
these lively and characteristic tales in our last 
Gazette, has been so much liked, that we 
might leave the publication to make its own 


for some time, with infinite ceremony. 

‘¢ When they reached the dinner-room, 
the aid-du-camp and secretary were posted 
at the head and foot of the table; and Sir 
Frederick sat on one side, and her Ladyship 
on the other—a disposition of forces highly 
acceptable to Fanny, who was at once re- 
lieved of all embarrassment, as to doing the 
honours. Little did her poor unsophisticated 
Ladyship then imagine that the principal 
duties of military secretaries and gallant 
aids-du-camp consist in carving at dinner, 
and passing the wine, after it! 

‘¢ ¢ Lady Brashleigh, Ma’am, some soup,’ 
said his Excellency ; ‘ do, my dear girl; 
come, it will do you good : give her Ladyship 
some soup, Major.’ 

“¢ The Major, with the most solemn air, did 
as he was bid. Sir Frederick took soup—so 
did the staff. 

¢ © What wines have you there, Sir?’ said 
his Excellency to Binfield the butler. 

** © Madeira, Sir Frederick,—Hock, Bar- 


“¢ ¢Ts the Champagne, iced, Sir?’ 
“ ¢ Yes, Sir Frederick.’ 
“* ¢ Far short,’ said his Excellency, (whose 
mouth was filled with soup,) addressing 
Major Mims—‘ far short, Sir, does the ice 
of this country fall of the saltpetre of our 
Obdars—ice, Sir, is a very good substitute 
for saltpetre ; but you cannot cool wine in 
England, Sir, and that is the truth of it.’ 
** A dead silence followed this observation, 
and nothing was heard for some thdihents 
but the noise which the uncivilized Captain 
Macaddle made in eating his soup. Captain 
Macaddle apparently was hurrying the ope- 
ration in order to help the fish under his 
charge. His Excellency saw the dilemma. 
“ € Don’t hurry yourself, Captain,’ said 
his Excellency ; ‘ all in good time, Sir. 
Major, a glass of Madeira after your soup, 
Sir?’ 
“ The Major bowed, but spake not. 
*¢ ¢ Your health, Sir,’ said Sir Frederick. 
** The Major bowed again. ° 
“ ¢ Lady Brashleigh, shall I give you some 
turbot,’ said Captain Macaddle, those being 
the first words he had uttered. 
“ ¢ Her Ladyship don’t eat fish, Sir,’ said 
his Excellency, in a tone which indicated 
that it was not for an aid-du-camp to pre- 
sume to ask her. ‘ My love, you will take 
a patty. in preference, I know :—nobody can 
eat fish in this country—they talk, Sir, of 
their turbot, and their salmon; but there is 
no comparison between those and our fish in 
India, Sir.’ 
“© None, Sir,’ said Major Mims, in a 
whisper. 
‘¢ * Won’t your Excellency take any?’ said 
Macaddle. 
© © Not I, Sir,’ replied Sir Frederick ; 
‘Til take a patty—fish I cannot manage 
here.’ vey 
** His Excellency took a patty—so did the 
Major—so did the Captain—and the tarbot 
was removed untouched. In the midst of 
his Excellency’s invective against fish, the 
Major and Captain discovered that the pat- 
ties were made of lobster; of course they 
said nothing. 
* ¢ A glass of Champagne, Lady Brash- 
leigh?’ said his Excellency gallantly. 
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“© ¢ Qh! Ma’am, I must not be refused,’ 
said Sir Frederick; ‘ give her Ladyship some 
Champagne, Binfield.’ 

“* The Champagne was poured out, handed 
to the Major and Captain. Fanny was evi- 
dently affected by the intense cold; so de- 
cidedly had they chilled it. Captain Macaddle 
was taken by surprise; and Major Mims, 
whose teeth were not of the first order, was 
instantly afflicted with a violent twinge. 

“*¢ How excellent, Sir, that wine would 
be,’ said his Excellency, ‘ if it had but been 
cooled by an Obdar !’ 

“+ It—makes a—great—difference, Sir,’ 
said Major Mims, actually crying with pain. 

*‘ The dinner then proceeded as mutely ag 
it commenced, except that Sir Frederick o¢. 
casionally made a kind observation t% his 
lady, who occasionally made a reply, Ag 
the feast wore on, his Excellency entered 
upon a dissertation, touching the merits, or 
rather demerits of Port wine, and appealed 
to the military secretary for a corroboration 
of his censure upon that powerful and popu- 
lar liquor. 

“ «TJ think, Sir,’ said the Major, scarce 
opening his lips, «id looking as if the fate 








way with that single sample; but we are 
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his opinion, * one glass of Port, Sir, is agrée- 
able after cheese.’ 

** © Cheese!” exclaimed his Excellency, 
‘and who, Sir, in the name of decency, ever 
eats cheese? the sight, the smell, the know- 
ledge that cheese is in the house, makes me 
sick. What d’ye mean, Sir, about ‘ after 
cheese ?’ 

“ At this moment cheeses of sorts were 
paraded. 

“ ¢Lady Brashleigh,’ said his Excellency, 
* J presume you don’t eat cheese, Ma’am ?” 

*** Not I,’ said her Ladyship. 

“<¢ T never eat cheese, Sir,’ said Captain 
Macaddle. 

“*¢] very seldom taste it,’ said Major 
Mims, sighing deeply. 

“¢ Jou,* Sir,’ said his Excellency, ‘ take 
it away!” 

* And accordingly the cheese disappeared 
untouched, ; 

*¢ The dessert and wine put down, his Ex- 
cellency, after two or three agreeable com- 
pliments to his Lady, began to talk; and 
continued talking, while the members of his 
family did little but nod their heads in assent 
to what he said, like Mandarins on a chim- 
ney-piece, until his Excellency finding that 
Lady Brashleigh evinced no disposition to 
move, kindly discovered, that she looked 
pale, and would, perhaps, like to retire to 
the drawing-room, ‘ Whither,’ said Sir Fre- 
derick, ‘ we shall all follow your Ladyship 
shortly.” 

“ At this signal, up flew the Major to the 
door, and the Captain to the bell ;-—the Cap- 
tain scrambled back and picked up her Lady. 
ship’s gloves ;—the Major stooped and caught 
up her Ladyship’s pocket-handkerchief ;— 
his Excellency stood solemnly erect during 
the ceremony, and the servanty lighted her 
Ladyship to the drawing-room. ; 

** As soon as her Ladyship had retired, his 
Excellency filled a large glass of claret, and 
drank * The Ladies :" after which, he leaned 
his head on the back of his chair, and feil 
fast asleep; from which slumber he awoke 
after a nap of three quarters of an hour, 
during which period of time, neither Mims 
nor Macaddle had spokeu one single word, 
nor stirred one single inch ;—the Major hav- 
ing finished the bottle of claret, which stood 
near him, together with a large plate ‘of 
wafers ; the Captain having swallowed the 
whole remnant of the dinner-Madeira, and 
a side-dish of almonds and raisins; for as 
neither of them dared to move, lest he should 
arouse the slumberiug Commander, either de- 
termined, like provident cattle, to feed at 
least to the length of his tether.” 

A drawing-room scene, of the same charac- 
ter, follows ; his Excellency gives a hundred 
degrading orders to his poor Aid-du-camp, 
and then winds up with the Major : 

** * And, Mims,’ continued his Excellency, 
‘ we really most find that man to-morrow, 
Sir. Put yourself on the top of a coach, Sir, 
ard see about it; there will be no difficulty 
whatever in finding him ; his name is Smith, 
and ire lives somewhere in Buckinghamshire ; 
that I kuOow ; however you must contrive to 
be back iit» London before dinner; because, 
although I shall not dine at home, I may have 
something for you to do in the evening.’ 

* ¢ Certainly, Sir,’ said Mims, bowing, 

“ ¢ Good night, then,’ said his Exceilency. 

+ ¢ Good night, Sir’’ said the gentlemen. 

“ ¢ Good night, LadyBrashleigh.’ 

« ¢ Good night,’ said her Ladyship, kindly 
“* Hindoolanee for “ Sake away,” 








holding out her haud, which the departing/ educated? but I am not angry, Ma’am, I anv 


functionaries could not well avoid taking; in| 


short, her Ladyship shook hands with both 
of them good-humouredly, and they disap- 
peared. 

“ Scarcely had the door closed npon them, 
when the sweet placidity and amiability of his 
Excellency’s countenance suddenly changed 
to the most furions rage. 

*** Are you nad, Ma’am?’ exclaimed his 
Excellency, ‘ or has the Champagne got into 
your head, Ma’am?’ 

“¢ ¢ What have I done,’ said Fanny, ‘ to in- 
duce you to think either?’ 

“*¢ Why, Ma’am, you shook hands with 
those persons,’ said he. 

© ¢ Well?’ 

‘¢ * Well 2—d’you consider who you are now, 
and what you are? the lady of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief at Bombay shaking 
hands with her husband’s aid-du-camp, on a 
first interview?” 

“ ¢T really was not aware———’ 

*¢ ¢ Aware! how shonld you be aware, 
Ma’am?’ cried the commander, ‘In your 
father’s line of life, Ma’am, his usher is as 
good as himself, and he need not be ashamed 
of allowing his wife or daughter to shake 
hands with him; but J stand in a very dif- 
ferent position, Ma’am. My staff are drilled 
to know their places, Ma’am, to do their duty, 
and put up with every inconvenience, even 
to the swallowing of stale eggs and eating 
the drumsticks of turkeys; but there is an 
end of that, Ma’am, if such liberties are al- 
lowed them as you have been pleased to af- 
ford these gentlemen to-night.’ 

“ ¢T really 

“© € You really, Ma’am, have taken too 
much Champagne,’ said his Excellency ; * it 
is a wine'you are not used to, and you sliould 
not drink it.’ : uA 

“ “Yon pressed me, Sir Frederick,’ gaid 
Fanny. ‘ cra 

“* Pressed you!’ cried he; ‘ so you allow 
a man to: prevail with you if he press you, 
Ma’am! Umph+you should have «refased— 
I did not wish my people to see what sort of 
person you were; nor did I choose tolecture 
you upon the different qualities of wine be- 
fore the servants; but I was surprised to see 
you drinking so much of it.’ 

‘© ¢T am extremely sorry,’ said Fanny ; 
another time I shall know better : I——’ 

*¢ © No, you won’t know hetter, Ma’am,’ 
said Sir Frederick; ‘ there are no rules with- 
out exceptions—there are no fixed principles 
for conduct in civilized society, Ma’am. You 
will see persons at my table with whom you 
must drink wine if you are asked ; there are 
times and seasons when one thing ought to 
be done, and times and seasons when another 
thing ought to be done ; we must consider 
our station and dignity, Ma’am, or else what 
do we live for?’ : 

“© © T am sure, Sir Frederick, I had no in- 
tention———’ 

“* ¢ Intention, Ma'am,’ said his Excellency, 
his face absolutely crimson with rage; * what 
has intention to do with it? what difference 
does it make to me, whether my Bungalow 
is barnt by a knave or a fool? my loss is the 
same.” 

“© «I really do not understand,’ said 
Fanny. 

“© ¢T am sure you don’t, Ma’am,’ inter- 
rupted Sir Frederick ; ‘ but I must instruct 
you. What must those men think; where 
must they imagine you to have been bred ; 
whence to have come; how to have been 











only vexed and mortified—you must be more 
cautious for the future.’ 
‘* A-short calm succeeded this storm, and 


Fanny was by this time sufficiently aware of. 


his Excelleney’s disposition, to know that an 
escape would best be effected during a lull ; 
she therefore expressed her desire to go to 
rest.” 

In conclusion we have only to remark, that 
all these tales have a dramatic air about them: 
there is a touch of farcical caricature, but 
they are very entertaining, which is more 
than can be said of most of our theatrical 
entertainments. ‘ 





M. Jouy's Hermit in Taly. 
THe high, and we presume just, commenda- 
tion conveyed by our notice last week, pie- 
cludes the necessity of a formal introduction 
to the few following extracts by way of finally 
recommending this amusing work. 

The author’s description of a Parmesan 
Naturalist, brings the reader into acquaint. 
ance with an original :— 

“ During my residence at Parma, I had se- 
dulously courted my travelling companion; 
he joined to the usual vivacity of an Italian, 
a disdain of the human. species, which waa 
not with him an affectation, but a genuine 
originality. On the-other band, all irrational 
animals were ‘the objects of his constant ad. 
miration. 

‘+ ¢ How very unjust men are!” said he to 
me, one day. * [f, before they condemn those 
species in which human pride affects to re- 
cognize mere instinct, they would only exa- 
mine the use to which they put their own 
hoasted reason, I ‘think it would perplex 
them’ to decide on which *side lies ‘the supe- 
riority. 1 admit that-mothihg else than in, 
stinct is necessary até twe bulls toa 
combat for the same‘cow, or twa dogs-to fight 
for their prey; whijst it requires a progres- 
sion of improvements and discoveries to bri 
together, in hostile array, two armies of three 
hundred thousand men, who are to destroy 
each other they know not wherefore. Give 
all due honour, then, to your vaunted reason, 
We are proud of the very thing which ought 
to make: us bluah; and the meanness of our 
actions puts to shame the pomposty of our 
pretensions. Recollect what an old Greek 
philosopher (whose name I have forgottea— 
such is the nature of human memory) once 
said : ‘¢ Men go about boasting that they are 
the most beautiful of all created things, 
and yet they conceal their beauty under the 
spoils, and borrow the dress of those very 
beings whose ugliness they ceusure.” Still 
turther—it is a proverb, ‘* Ugly as a moa, 
key ;” and yet of all auimals. the monkey 
is that which most resembles a man. Phir 
losophers admit that man, in his natural 
state, is searcely more iutelligent than the 
animals: — they shonld have said, much 
less so. It is thought, that the instinct 
of domestic animals is greatly improved by 
intercourse with men :—fine improvement! 
that of exchauging the instinct of liberty for 
that of slavery. But their liberty is stilldearer 
to them than itis tous. I remarked this beh 
other day when leoking at a troop of lear 
dogs in the neat square of Parma, They were 
clothed. in tawdry rags, in imitation of our 
dresses, and it was quite delightful to see the 
contempt and scorn with which the other dogs 
passed them by. A little shaggy bitch re- 
pulsed, with vast indignation, the courtesies 
of the Abbé and Marquis of the dancing 
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troop. There.was in this something more than 
instinct. The dog, that good and excellent 
ereature, does he follow the movement of 
instinct merely, when he remains faithful to 
an attachment of which we -are not worthy? 
when he follows alone the property of a 
master, who would have killed him if he had 
broken a paw in his service, in order to be 
relieved from the expense of keeping him in 
his infirmity ?—when he dies to defend him? 
—when he dies even because he will not sur- 
vive him, as did Hircanus, the dog of Lysima- 
ehns, who expired on his master’s hearse ? 
It will perhaps be said, that these qualities of 
the heart are compatible with those of instinct, 
but are not the results of intellect and the 
calculations of reason. How then are we to 
estimate the mental combinations of that dog, 
who had argued, that by throwing stones into 
a vase which contained a little oil, he should 
make the liquor rise to the borders of the 
vessel? What shall we say of that other 
dog, who, having lost his master, and coming 
to three cross roads, ascertaining that he had 
not passed by two of them, immediately chose 
the third, calculating that if he did not pass 
by this nor by that, he must have gone by the 
other? What shall we say of the malice of 
Thales’ mule, who waded into the water in 
order to dissolve the sack of salt. which he 
was transporting? I.know that Thales, in 
punishment, loaded him afterwards with 
sponges; but the whole merit of the philoso- 
pher was that of playing tricks with his mule, 
without having the merit of invention. The 
ancients, whose ideas we haye been so ready 
to imitate, recognized in. many things the su- 
periority of animals; we never knew of ani- 
mals deifying men, but. have often heard of 
men deifying beasts. - Tha Barks have built 
hospitals ta. thenrs the; Ragaans- maintained 
the gees¢of the capitotat the public expense ; 
the Agrigentines granted the honour of se- 
pulture to such animals as had been dear to 
them—to horses, dogs, and useful birds ; the 
Egyptians buried wolves, bears, crocodiles, 

, and cats, in sacred places, and some- 


times embalmed their corpses ; Cimon, the | At 


Athenian, gave a brilliant sepulture to the 
horses with which he had three times gained 
the prize in the Olympic races. 

“* Animals are far more temperate in their 
appetites than men; they gratify their de- 
sires according to the laws of nature, without 
exciting themselves by factitions means to a 
disgraceful intemperance. In what republic, 

ent or modern, did there ever reign a 
more beautiful regularity than amongst the 
ants? What kingdom is better organized 
than a hive, from which those high and pow- 
erful lords, the drones, are chased away, 
when they wish more than their share of the 
honey distilled by the laborious bees? Is it 
purely instinct which instructs swallows, and 
other birds of passage, when they ought to 
change their climates? What architect taught 
them to build their nests, so as to protect 
them from the wind and the rain? The bea- 
vers, our first masters in architecture, have 
they no other guides than instinct? Had the 

s lion of Androeles, and the elephants 
who waked in the night to repeat their les- 
sons in dancing, no other stimulus than in- 
stinct? What web of Cashmeer, what muslin 
of India, is comparable to the fineness and 
smoothness of the spider’s web? What ship- 
wright ever lanched npon the wave a more 
beantiful and secure vessel than the halcyon’s 
nest? Animals have nothing but instinct ! 
What power then acts upon them in their 


sleep, and when they dream, as well as we 
do? It is not material objects alone which 
strike their senses, but their imagination 
must be so disposed as to be able to re- 
present imaginary beings; for, as the most 
philosophical and ingenious of your writers 
has observed—the hare which a greyhound 
fancies in his dreams, is a hare without coat 
and without bones. Animals have a force of 
mind not merely equal but very superior to 
our own: we do not see them so often at- 
tacked by madness, and in their sufferings 
what patient resignation! They never de- 
scend to the foolish cowardice of suicide. 
The lever is the most beautiful discovery of 
Archimedes, and yet it is known to the ant, 
who uses a blade of grass to move a heavy 
burden over any little eminence. Perhaps 
the whole of Archimedes’ merit consists in 
having taken a lesson from the.ant.’” 

**My new fellow traveller spoke at much 
greater length in favour of animals ;. and 
when we were toiling through the mountains, 
I coincided in his eulogy on the mules of the 
Appenines, who, fortunately, were without 
the malignity of Thales’ beast, as I observed 
to my friend at the moment we crossed a 
fordable torrent upon their backs.” 

We shall close. with one or two anecdotes ; 

archesi. 


Of M 

§¢ The Italian singers are often filled with 
the most excessive pride, and I do not always 
quarrel with them for it. Marchesi gave a 
remarkable instance of this; he was one of 
those Italians who opposed the French go- 
vernment, and, during the campaigns in Italy, 
would never sing before Buonaparte, at that 
time commander-in-chief. When Napoleon 
visited Milan, to be crowned .with the iron 
crown, the Milanese offered Marchesi 60,000 
francs for his services. He refused in the 
most contemptuous way, and said that the 
emperor with all his power should be de- 
prived of the greatest pleasure Italy could 
afford, that of Cian him sing. Napoleon 
was weak ‘enough to prohibit Marchesi from 
ever again appearing on any Italian theatre, 
Rome, I was told of Guadagni’s answer to 
a German prince. The prince had won a 
large sum of money from the singers, and as 
some dishonesty was suspected, Guadagni’s 
friends advised him not to pay the money. 
‘ No,’ answered he, ‘I shall pay him; if his 
highness conducts himself in an unbecoming 
way, it belongs to me to act the part of 
a prince.’ 

Of Buonaparte. 

“¢ My host, who was a dealer in beads, had 
a pretty villa at Frascati. It was a beautiful 
day, and immediately after breakfast (dopo 
la cicolata,) I set off in a hired calessa. About 
half way on the road, we passed the equi- 
page of Lucien Buonaparte; his lady was 
with him in the carriage, and I recollected 
her very well, having met her in society, 
when she was the wife of the stock-broker 
Jauberton, Carlotti told me that he was 
driving from his new estate, the villa Tusca- 
lana, built onthe hill above Frascati, and 
near the ruins of Cicero’s country house; it 
had formerly been a residence of the Jesuits. 
My guide, in speaking of the manner in 
which Lucien conducted himself at Rome, 
told me that he was greatly respected, doing 
harm to no one, encouraging artists, embel- 
lishing his residence, and preserving a repub- 
lican simplicity of deportment. He visited 
little, spending his time between his family 
and his studies, Carlotti, likewise, told me 








that he bad heard from a prelate, who knew 


Lucien well, that the prince had demanded 
from Napoleon the throne of Spain, at the 
time it was given to Joseph; but that the 
emperor refused him at once, and offered that, 
of Portugal, which Lucien refused in his 
turn, and that these reciprocal refusals in- 
creased the coldness which existed between 
the two brothers. Carlotti said that he had 
heard of Lucien’s causing himself to be, 
painted as Diocletian in the gardens of Sa- 
lona, dismissing the ambassadors, who came 
to beg him to resume the sceptre,” 
Of the Jews, 

“In reading the history of the Jewish na- 
tion, one finds it difficult to credit the depth 
of degradation into which that widely-scat- 
tered people has fallen. If in France Napo- 
leon raised them to a participation in civil 
rights, it was due, not to intention, but to 
accident. The fact was as follows: Bona- 
parte, soon after his election as emperor, was 
present at the performance of the tragedy of 
Esther. Speaking of the performance the 
next. day to Talma, before De Champagny, 
then Minister of the Interior, he turned to 
that person, and asked, ‘ By the bye, what is 
the actual condition of the Jews? How many 
are there of them in France at present? Give 
me a report on the subject.” The report was 
subsequently made, and the Emperor raised 
them to a level with Catholics, in respect to 
civil rights.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Beauties of Ancient English and Scottish 
History,* &c. by Caroline Maxwell, is an 
excellent compilation from many of our oldest 
and most interesting authors. The success 
of the anthor’s preceding work, *“* The Bean- 
ties of Ancient Eloquence,” has encouraged 
her to thi stil! more-acceptable labours im 
which she has exercised great judgment and 
sound discretion, by laying under contri- 
bution Tacitus, 8 » Gildas, William of 
Malmsbury, Geoffrey -of Monmouth, Beda, 
Baker, Mathew Paris, Hoveden, de Comines, 
and many other amusing chroniclers of the 
olden time. The collection is altogether well 
calculated to convey information, and to make 
historical study palateable to the merely cu- 
rious Or idle reader, Though hardly neces- 
sary, where the volume is made up of pre- 
ceding authors, we are tempted to prove that 
this is deserving of our praise, by the follow- 
ing extract: 

“ The. Emperor -Trajan—the first person who 
caused es to be made in the Island of 
Brittain, &c.&c. From Speed—a. v. 99. 

* However silent writers have been of this 
emperor’s affairs in this island, yet it is to be 
thought, that unto the care that this good 
emperor had for the weal of his subjects, is 
projected by his providence in making ways 
passable from place to place, whereof remain 
many testimonies ; by those his causeis drawn 
with wonderful diligence, even through the 
whole island; which now, though dismem- 
bered and cut in pieces by the country peo- 
ple where thorough they passed, yet do many 
remnants thereof remain, especially in pas- 
tures, or by grounds, out of the road way, 
with banks so high, that evidently they shew 
themselves. Of these causeis Galen writeth 
as followeth. 

“‘ The ways (saith he) Trajan repaired by 
paving with stones, or raising with banks, 
cast up such pieces of them as were moist 
and miry; by stocking up and riddling such 
as were rough and overgrown with bushes 








* Byo. pp.458. London 1824. G, B, Whittaker. 
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and briars; by making bridges over rivers 
that could not be waded through ; where the 
way seemed longer than needeth, by cutting 
out another shorter; if any were, by reason 
of some steep hill, the passage were hard 
and uneasy, by turning it aside through 
easier places. Now, in case it was haunted 
by wild beasts, or lie waste and desart, by 
drawing it thence through places inhabited ; 
and withall, laying level all uneven and rug- 
ged grounds. 

* Along these causeis the emperor caused 
to be set, little pillars, or columes, with nu- 
meral characters cut in them, to signify how 
many miles from place to place—of these 
Sidonius Apollinaris writeth thus : 

‘** Break not the Ancient Causeis strong, 

Whereon the Columes standeth long, 
Nor names of Czsars do not wrong.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS OF EMINENT LITERARY MEN. 
NO, II. 

Sir Isaac Newton to Lord Treasurer Oxford. 
(From the original Harl. MS. 6941.] 


*,* The following letter appears to have been written in 
answer to some inquiry trom the Lord Treasurer. 


To the Right Hon. the Earl of Oxford and Ear] 

Mortimer, Lord High ‘Treasurer of Gt. Britain. 

May it please your Lordship, — By the 
weight and assay of foreign coins formerly 
taken in the Mint, Mexico pieces ot Eight 
unworn, one with another, are worth 4s. 6d. 
sterling in intrinsic value, and Seville pieces 
of Eight (old plate) are of the same value with 
those of Mexico. And, according to this 
value, eight hundred eighty-eight thousand 
eight hundred eighty and nine pieces of 
Eight, of either Mexico or Seville, are worth 
twi hundred thousand pounds and sixpence. 

In this reckoning I have made.no allow- 
ance for the wearing and diminishing of the 
money. Exchangers reckon Pieces of Eight 
at a par with 4s. 3d. = without distinguishing 
between the several sorts of them. For the 
pieces of Pern are coarse, and refiners 
reckon them scarce worth 4s. 3d. a piece, 
one with another. If pieces of Eight be taken 
promiscuously at a par worth 4s. 3d. ~, then 


nine hundred thirty and one thousand three 
hundred seventy and two pieces of Eight will 
be worth two hundred thousand pounds. 

All which, &c. Is. NEWTON. 
Mint Office, June 10, 1711. 

A thousand new Mexico dollars, at a me- 
dium, weigh 872 ounces, and are a penny- 
weight worse than standard, whence may be 
computed the value of single dollars at a 
medium, notwithstanding their inequality ; 
and the computation may be carried on to as 
small a fraction as you please, if it shall be 
of any use to you. 





William Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle, to Mr. 
Humphry Wanley, upon the proposed Advance- 
ment of Northern Learning. 

(Harl. MS. 3777. art. 162.) 
Rose, Aug, 20, 1705. 
Sir,— Your kind letter found me not at 
home ; but had a very hearty welcome when 
we mett. Next to what concerns the pre- 
servation of our establish’d religion and go- 
vernment, peace here and salvation hereafter, 
I know nothing that has a greater share in 
my thoughts and desires than the promotion 
of the septentrional learning. You have done 
much towards the advancementof this already ; 
and I am extremely pleas’d to find that you 
are not weary of the work. After you have 





had the approbation of our great and worthy 
friend, Dr. Hickes, in what you are now de- 
signing, you may easily assure yourself of the 
concurrence of my advice. I was well enough 
pleas’d with the publishing of Cedmon, Boe- 
thius, and the Saxon Heptateuch, even with- 
out version and notes; because I thought 
that a sure way to preserve these pieces to 
posterity: but I never could hope that (in 
this naked condition) they’d have many read- 
ers, or effectually propagate the knowledge 
of the Saxon tongue. Your obligeing pains 
will be of more general use, and I hope will 
not fail of meeting with a proper reward and 
acknowledgement from the public. I have 
little or nothing to object against the scheme 
you have drawn for your self; and I par- 
ticularly approve the design of intermixing 
some of the old pictures, for the reasons 
mentioned. 

I have long wished for an accurate transla- 
tion of Cedmon; and Mr. Dean onely is able 
(glad am I to hear that he’s willing) to un- 
dertake that part. Honest Mr. Junius told 
me there were three or four words in that 
poem which he did not understand. This 
perhaps hinder’d him from attempting a com- 
plete translation ; tho’ (I believe) most of it 
is render’d piecemeal in the quotations he has 
made thence in his Saxon Dictionary. I hope 
your translatour will oblige us with the reasons 
of his opinion (if he still continues init,) that 
a good part of Milton’s Paradise was bor- 
row’d from Czedmon’s. I can hardly think 
these two poets under the direction of the 
same spirit; and I never could find (I think 
his Introduction to our English History rather 
evinces the contrary) that Oliver’s Secretary 
was so great a master of the Saxon language 

s to be able to make Cedmon’s paraphrase 
his own. Bt ; %8 

’Tis a misfortune that we have lost so many 
of these parts of the Old Testament as were 
translated by Elfric. May not those Homi- 
lies on the Macchabees (and other portions 
of Scripture) which are still extant, in a good 
measure, supply this defect? This, in my 
poor opinion, would do better than makeing 
up the Lacunz (as you propose) by the 
antientest English translation: for such a 
version, comeing anything near the time of 
the Conquest, will very well bear an entire 
edition by its self; especially after a while, 
when the tast of such curiosities is grown a 
little more general. 

You will also allow me (with submission) 
to enter my dissent to your publishing your 
chapters according to the division of the Vul- 
gar Latin Bibles. ’Twill be a greater ease to 
an English reader to have them put into the 
modern form ; and this reason will be your 
just apology with foreigners. 

Specimens of the hands wherein your several 
Mss. are penn’d, where the variety is con- 
siderable by the great difference of their age, 
will be undoubtedly very useful and entertain- 
ing ; since you are most able to ascertain the 
proper times of each of ’em. A sheet.of this 
kind is reckon’d a very valuable ornament to 
Mr. Madox’s Formulare.—I am, Sir, your 
very affectionate Friend to serve you, 

W. Cariior. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, 22d Jan. 1825. 

At the Sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at the Institute on Monday 17th, 
Count Chaptal was President, and Baron 
Cuvier Secretary. Nothing of any interest 








took place at this meeting, the business being 
principally confined to the election of new 





members for the present year. Some new 
works were laid upon the table; among the 
rest the 7th Number of a Voyage round the 
World, by Captain Freycinet ; the 45th and 
46th Numbers of the Natural History of the 
Mammiféres, by M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire ; 
and the last Number of Physiological Obser- 
vations, by M. Laplace. A letter was read 
by the President from the Society of Geogra- 
phy, presenting to the Academy the Ist 
Volume of their Collection of Travels and 
Memoirs,* and requesting the patronage and 
encouragement of the Academy to their new 
Society. Several Memoirs were read. 

The Section of Surgery of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Medicine of Paris, which now fills 
the place of the Academy of Surgery, held 
its first annual public sitting on Thursday 
the20th. Baron Portal, perpetual Honorary 
President of the Academy, presided, and at- 
tracted a very numerous auditory. M. Riche- 
rand, Secretary of the Section, pronounced an 
able discourse on the progress made by Sur- 
gery within the last thirty years ; and several 
papers were read: among the rest a very in- 
teresting Memoir, by Professor Roux, on the 
Suture of the Velum Palatinum, a most in- 
genious operation, invented a few years ago 
by that skilful surgeon, and which he has 
already put in practice twelve times. The 
object of this operation is to restore the free 
use of speech to those who are deprived of it 
by the division of the velum palatinum, a vice 
of conformation of the inside of the mouth, 
which is almost as common as the labia lepo- 
rina, or hare-lip. This invention is one of the 
most important and useful that has been made 
in surgery within a considerable time ; and 
the reading of the Memoir excited the general 
applause of the meeting.t 





* A deputation ‘ftom ‘this Seciety, composed of the 
Count de Chabrol, Baron Cuvier, Messrs. Barbie de 
Bocage, and Jomard, members of the Institute ; M. Roux, 
General Tromelin, and Baron Ferussac, waited upon 
the King on Tuesday 18th Jan., for the purpose of pre- 
senting a copy of the same Volume. It is composed prin- 
cipally of the Travels of the famous Marco-Polo, printed 
after an inedited MS. in the Royal Library, in Old 
French, containing 28 chapters more than the preceding 
editions, and after a Latin MS. also inedited. These 
texts are followed by a very extensive Glossary, and by 
various readings taken from different published MSS. 
The introduction to the Travels of Marco-Polo is writ- 
ten by M. Roux, of the Office of Foreign Affairs ; and 
the Avant Propos is the work of M. Malte-Brun. The 
volume contains about 700 pages. The deputation after- 
wards waited upon his Royal Highness the Dauphin, to 
whom the Count de Chabrol expressed, in the name of 
the Society, their anxious desire to contribute by their 
labours to the extension of the glory of the French name. 
His Royal Highness accepted the homage of the Society 
with great pleasure, and replied that he had observed 
with much satisfaction the exertions made by the Society 
for the encouragement of the discoveries in Africa ; that 
he took a lively interest in their proceedings; and con- 
cluded by promising to contribute, by all the means in 
his power, to the success of the enterprises formed by 
the Society, for the interests of science, of commerce, 
and of civilization. 

+ Astatement from the Dumfries Courier has been 
copied into the London Journals, and asserts, that a per- 
son in Edinburgh has discovered some extraordinary 
cure for stuttering. No particulars are given.— Ed. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EVENING AMUSEMENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Amone the numerous celestial phenomena 
which are constantly exciting a lively interest, 
that of tracking the course of our own planet 
through the different zodiacal constellations 
will be found exceedingly amusing and in- 
structive. If it were possible for an observer 
to be placed in the centre of the System, the 
Earth, in its orbit round the Sun, would ap- 
pear occasionally in conjunction with the 
other planetary bodies, and with those fixed 
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as 
stars within the line of her motion. Thus, 
on the 28th of last month the Earth and Ju- 
piter were in conjunction ; that is, the Earth 
assed between Jupiter and the Sun, and 
consequently both planets were (according to 
their heliocentric longitude) situated in the 
same constellation—Cancer. The Earth con- 
tinuing its progressive motion, will enter the 
constellation Leo on the 4th day of this pre- 
sent month, and pass between the Sun and 
Regulus (1st of Leo) on the 15th day, about 
21 hours ; between the Sun and p Leo, on the 
22d day, about midnight ; and at the close of 
the month will be near the hind legs of Leo. 
Again, if it were possible for the same ob- 
server to view the whole of the Solar System 
at the Ist of the month, Mercury would be 
seen near the four stars in the body of Virgo ; 
Venus and Saturn would appear in the con- 
stellation Taurus in conjunction with each 
other, and also with the ¢ of Taurus, or Bull’s 
upper eye, forming a brilliant and beautiful 
combination ; the Earth and Jupiter would 
display themselves about 4 degrees apart in 
the constellation Cancer; Mars in the con- 
stellation Pisces ; and the distant Georgian 
in the constellation Sagittarius, without any 
very material difference in its position as seen 
by us. Ofall the planetary bodies, Jupiter 
is the most interesting for observation, not 
only on account of the constant recurrence of 
eclipses of his Satellites, and their frequent 
conjunctions with each other, but also for his 
magnitude, and the amazing rate he turns 
upon his axis, being about twenty-five times 
swifter than the rotation of our Earth. Some 
idea may be conveyed of his comparative 
magnitude with our planet when viewing the 
Satellites, the 3d and 4th of which are nearly 
the same dimensions as the Globe we inhabit. 
His axis being nearly perpendicular to the 
plane of his orbit, both poles are constantly 
illumined, aud his days and nights are always 
of an equal length, each about 4 hours 573 
minutes of our time. The appearance of the 
Moons from the body of the planet-must at 
all times be extremely beautiful, while the ra- 
pidity of their motions must be truly astonish- 
ing; and it is by no means improbable that 
the belts with which Jupiter. is surrounded, 
are either caused by, or have a close con- 
nexion with the attractive powers of. his 
Satellites, 
Phases of the Moon, 
© Full Moon ............... 24 23% 14m 
q Last Quarter ............ 9 13 55 
@ New Moon .............17 10 5 
) First Quarter’...........25 13 43 
On the 2d day the Moon will pass within 
4° to the southward of the planet Jupiter. 
3d day, at 7 hours (soon after rising,) the 
Moon will appear in ¢ with a star of the 4th 
magnitude, and at 11 hours with one of the 
3d magnitude, both in Leo. These appear- 
ances, from the close approximation of the 
stars, will be found very interesting. 19th 
day, the Moon and Mars will set nearly in 
dg ; 21st day, the same will take place with 
Venus ; 25th day with Saturn; 27th day, at 
9 hours, with » Gemini, and at 13 hours with 
#Gemini; 28th day, at 5 hours, ¢ Gemini. 
Feb. 10, Mercury rises SEDE. ...18" 2™ 
Mercury is at his greatest elongation on 
the 10th day, and rises 1h 10m. before the 
Sun. At half-past six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a day or two before and after the 10th, 
he may be seen SE, between Sagittarius and 
Capricornus, 





Feb. 1, Venus culminates ........ 2" 45™ 
sets WAS. ....0r.cecc00e. 8 97 
— 25, 2 culminates ...........2 46 
sets WbN4N. ........... 9 42 

Venns passes this month through the con- 
stellation Pisces, and on the 18th day will be 
in ¢ with e; 22d day with ¢, both in Pisces. 
The brightness of this planet is hourly in- 
creasing, and has 7 dig. W. illumined this 
month. 

Feb. 1, Mars culminates ........ 1" 49™ 
sets WHS. .....sccrccoee 7 9 
— 25, dg culminates ......... 1 23 
sets West ....0.0¥i.s0.. 7 20 

Mars passes from Aquarius into Pisces ; 
and at the close of the month will be 12 hours 
above and 12 hours below the horizon. 

Feb. 1, Jupiter culminates ......11" 40™ 
sets NWDW. ....00e--..19 30 
25, % culminates .......... 9 55 
SCE .. 00 ceccccecccececs 17 ‘51 

Jupiter still remains in the constellation 
Cancer, with a regressive motion of about 
3 degrees. On the 17th day, at 11 hours, he 
will be in ¢ with 5 of Cancer, and at the 
close of the month will present a very in- 
teresting appearance to the southward of a 
cluster of very minute stars, most of which 
are imperceptible to the naked eye; but 
when seen through a powerful telescope are 
extremely beautiful. The eclipses of his Sa- 
tellites visible to our latitude, before mid- 
night, are, 


























Ist Sat.—Em.) 2d Sat—Em.| 3d Sat. 

> 5. Mu. | DS. M|D, eM 

2.7 4/18 7213'2 8 2 

9 858 | 25 9 5897/9 8 28Im. 
16 10 52 912 03Em. 
25 7 15 


Of these eclipses, those occurring on the 
2d, 9th, and 25th days, will afford consider- 
able amusement for the evenings, as they 
happen early. On the 9th, shortly after 
8 hours, only one Satellite will be visible. 

Feb. 1, Saturn culminates ....... 6" 56™ 
sets NWbW4W.........14 40 
—— 25, hb culminates .......... 5 25 
SECS ..cccrcccreesecccsoeeld 10 

Saturn is still in constellation Taurus, with 
a small progressive motion, midway between 
Hiades and Pleiades, forming a pleasing 
combination. 

Feb. 1, Georgian rises SE}E, ....18" 12™ 
culminates ....eeeeee eee. 22 11 
—— 21, HI rises .......00++-+-+-17 00 
cniminates .......+02+6--21 00 

Georgian in the shoulder of Sagittarius. 
On the 15th day, at 8 hours, the constella- 
tions will be thus situated: Columba near the 
horizon; Orion and Auriga past the meridian, 
the latter nearly in the zenith ; Canis Major, 
the head of Monoceros, Gemini, and Lynx, 
advancing to the meridian; Canis Minor, 
SSE3E.; the body of Leo, EbS4S.; between 
Leo and. Gemini is Cancer, better pointed 
out by the planet Jupiter appearing in the 
middle of it ; the head of Virgo rising East; 
Coma Berenices, EbN3$N.; Bootes from 
NEDbE. to NEbDN.; in a few minutes after- 
ward Arcturus will rise ; Ursa Major, ENE. ; 
the head of Draco at its lowest depres- 
sion North ; Lyra nearly so; Cyguus setting 
NNW.; Cepheus descending NbW.; Cas- 
siopeiaabove Cepheus, NWbN.; Andromeda, 
WNW., and above Andromeda is Perseus ; 
Pisces, West; Aries, W43S.; Taurus de- 
scending from‘ the meridian; Cetus from 
WbS. to SW. 




















SCIENTIFIC NOTICES, BY M. ARAGO, 


WE now give the conclusion of this very in- 
teresting record of science : 


‘“¢ Maxima of Heat observed in different regions 
of the Earth, with Thermometers placed at a 
certain height from the ground, and beyond 
the influence of the Sun’s rays. 


‘On a level with the sea, near the equator, 
the thermometer never falls below + 18° cen- 
tigrade. At Fort Enterprise, Capt. Franklin 
observed it at —50°. These two numbers 
differ from each other by 68°. The difference 
will, on the contrary, be much less, if we 
compare the maxima of temperature. The 
meteorologists of the last century were even 
of opinion, that in summer the thermometer 
does not rise higher between the tropics, than 
in the polar regions; but it is sufficient to 
examine ever so little the observations made 
by Captains Parry and Franklin, to be con- 
vinced ‘how erroneous is such an opinion. 
The preceding Tables prove that they were 
equally wrong in admitting the idea of an uni- 
versul summer, that is to say, in supposing 
that the mean temperature of June, July, and 
August, was the same in all parts of the 
world. At Melville Island, for instance, the 
mean temperature of the hottest month in the 
year, namely, July, is only +6° centigrade, 
while at Paris, for instance, it is from + 16° 
to +17°. Indeed, M. Humboldt has already 
exposed the errors of their systems in his ex- 
cellent memoir on isothermal lines. 





. Observers’ Names. 
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Equator .... .-| 0° 0’ |4+38°4/Humboldt 
Surinam ++ 538N) 323) — 
Pondicherry «-\1)-55 N)  44,7/Le Gentil 
Madras”, ....... oe /13.13N 0,0|Roxburgh 
Beit-el-Pakih ...... 14-31 N ,t| Niebuhr 
Martinique .......-/1435.N] 85,0/Chanvalon 
Mam .cccccccees 414.36 N| 43,7/Le Gentil 
Antongil (Madag.) ..|/15.27 S| 46,0 Idem 
Guadaloupe .......-/15.59 N| 38,4)/Le Gaux 
Vera Craz...ccccces 119.12 N| 35,6/Orta 

Isle of France ,..... 20.9 S| 32,6\Cossigny 
Phile (Egypt) ....-- log. ON} 43,1|\Coutelle 
Cairo ..cccccccccces 30 2.N| 40,2\/dem 
Bassora .....+..-.+-(30-45.N| 45,3|/Beauchamp 


Paramatta (N. Holl.) 33.49 S| 41,1)General Brisbane 
Cape of Good Hope. .|33.55 8} 43,7|Lacaille 
Vienna ....00.6+--48-12 N| 35,9|Brequin 














Strasbourg .-/48.35 N| 35,9/Herrenschneider 
Paris .....- --/48.50 N| 38,4) — 

Warsaw .....+.e000- 52-14.N| 33,8|Delsue 
Franecker (Holland) |52.36 N| 34,0/Van-Swinden 
Copenhagen .......+ 55.41 N| 33,7/Bugge 

Nain (Catenion) +++ /57- ON] , 27,8/De la Trobe 
Stockholm..... +e++-/59-20 N| 34,4) Ronnow 
Petersburg ........ 59.56 N| 30,6\Euler 

> pisreusasdeeed 60.27 N| 34,2)Leche 
Iceland (Eyafjord) ..|66.30 N| , 20,9/Van-Scheels 
Hindoén est ay --/68.30 N] 25,0) Schytte 
Melville Island ....|74.45 15,6|Parry 





‘¢ The numbers contained in the preceding 
table, would, in all probability, have under- 
gone some modifications, if the meteorological 
journals from which I have taken them em- 
braced in each station an interval of eight or 
ten years: we must, therefore, only consider 
them as furnishing us with the minimum of 
limits. The results obtained by Le Gentil are 
too much greater than those obtained by all 
other travellers, for us not to suppose that 
the thermometer used by that traveller was 
false by +8° or 4°; but I have not found, in 
the observations made at sea, any confirma- 
tion of that conjecture. It will, indeed, 
be seen farther on that the thermometer, 
when exposed to the open air, keeps steady 
at about +30° centigrade, without ever ex- 
ceeding that point, even’ when under the 
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equator. The following is extracted from 
Le Gentil’s Journals. 








Maximom of 
| Latitude. |'Temperature 
of the Air. 
tlantic Ocean (1760) ....| 2°45'N +30°6 
faem ecocvccece ia eeee] O85 S 29,6 
Tdem..ccsecese (177t) 0.12 26,9 
Idem...eseeees Pi 8.43 N 28,1 











“ Wefind, it is true, some observations 
made by that academician in 1766, on board 
the Besryer, which give’ + 32° 5’, + 33°7', and 
even 35°; but the vessel was then in the 
Straits of Sunda, quite close to land. I may 
add, that since ‘one year’s observations alone 
have offered to General Brisbane, at Para- 
mattaj temperatures above + 41° centigrade, 
I see no reason to be surprised, that at Pon- 
dichery, which is much nearer to the equator, 
the thermometer should rise to + 45° 
“‘ Maxima of Temperature of the Atmosphere, 

as ébsérved in the open Sea, at a distance 

from the Continents. 
“The following Table, as its title indicates, 
contains the maxima of temperature of the 
atmosphere, as observed by navigators in the 
open sea, at a distance from the continents. 





Dates, |Latitade/Temp. —— 
{Bayle 

T . y 
Id. 

Wallis 

Td. 
Lamanon 
Churruca 
Denttecast 
Md. 

Id. 
Perrins 
Humboldt 
John pees 
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Hail 
Td. 





. 14 Aug. 1772]14°54' Ni + 27° 
Sea ..|16 Aug. 1773)17.46 8 
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closely with each other, not ‘to authorise us 
to conclude from them that, in the open sea, 
at a distance from the continents, the tempe- 
rature of the air never rises higher than + 30° 
The soe observation made by 
Dentrecastéanx, which gives it at +30°6, 
ought not, in my opinion, to make any obstacle 
to the abeve conclusion, since it is possible 
that the reverberation of the.vessel may have 
occasioned, in one particular case, a degree 
of au tation. 
= meteorological journals inserted by 
M. Louis de Freycinet in the fourth volume 
of the Relation of Captain Baudin’s voyage, 
contain observations, from which it would 
appear that between the tropics, in the open 
sea, the temperature of the air is sometimes 
at + 34° centigrade ; but I should remark that 
the thermometer was placed at the foot of the 
jnizen-mast, ander one of the covered hatch- 
ays, that is to say, in a place which ought to 
2 Warmer than in the open air; I say ought 
be warmer, for I find in M. Lamanon’s 
pbaervations that, on board the Astrolable, 
larly about-noon, the thermometer in 
open ait: always marked less than the 
hermometer placed under cover in a cham- 
ber. The difference was frequently so great 
a3 2 or 3° centigrade. 
“ Captain Tuckey relates, in the journal of 
uufortunate voyage to the river Zaire, 
t in 1900, during an expedition he made 


ohn Davy 
uttier I 

d. 

d. 


“ Thése numerous observations agree too| | 


in the Red Sea, the centigrade thermometer 
usually marked at midnight + 36° (never less 
than 34° 4’,) at sunrise + 40°, at noon +44° 
or +459 

* These results do not weaken the conée- 
quence that has appeared to me to result from 
the preceding table. In fact, I have inserted 
in it, exclusively, those temperatures that 
have been laid down at a destance from land. 
Now Mr. Tuckey has not informed us whe- 
ther, at the time he observed the thermometer 
at 40° and at 44°, his ship was not coasting 


along the shores of Arabia, of Nubia, or of 


Egypt. I should add that the Red Sea is too 
confined, for us not to suppose that the burn- 
ing strand by which it is bordered, must ex- 
tend its calorific influence to the very middle 


of that sea. This influence of the vicinity of 


land is, at ‘all’ events, manifestly felt in all 
parts of the globe. “If we only consider the 
observations madé ‘in the open sea, the jour- 
nal kept by Wallis, on board the Resolution, 
from the 21st of June 1772 to the 30th July 
1775, presents no temperature higher than 
+299 2° centigrade, thongh the vessel had 
several times crosséd the equator dnring that 


interval ; while at Point Venas, at the Bay of 
Ow te Bay of A : t Bola- 
bey ine ge, Nett eh a 


ter in the open 
air, on board the Reso marked in 


latitude, the thermom 
Sonth fatitnc eth Ate . 
1774, 34°, 39°, and even 36° }’ centigrade. 


ay 





Maxima of Temperature of the Seaat its Surface. 

In order to complete the meteorological documents 
which { have purposed to myself to collect in these 
articles, it remaims to me to form:a Table of the Maxima 
of Tempetatdre acquired by the See at its surface, in the 
hottest parts of the year. 
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N8 Oct. id. (1 
25 Nov. id. (14) 


8 March 1817 (15) 
(11) Ch. Baudin, 
7 12) J. Davy. 
4) Churruca, | Jo Ba ig cnt Boudin 
_(5) Quevedo. 10) Basil Hail, iy) Ba. Hall. 
‘* All the observations contained in the pre- 
ceding table confirm the consequences already 
rawn by M. Humboldt front those made by 
hurruca, Quevedo, Rodman, Pertins, and 
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from his own; they show that, in no part of 


the globe, and inno season, has the tempera- 
ture of the ocean ever reached +30° cen- 
tigrade, 

‘To what degree is the temperature of the 
sea, under every latitude, capable of being 
modified by the vicinity of the continents, and 
particularly by the polar currents? We are 
in want of sufficient documents to enable us 
to give a complete solution of this qnestion. 
We may, however, say that that influence 
admits of no doubt, and that it produces, in 
some situations, a variation of several de- 
grees. Thus, for instance, M. Gauttier, in 
his hydrographical researches in the Mediter- 
ranean, found, in Angust 1819, the tempera- 





ture of the sea to be +26°9' centigrade, 





EEE 
The vessel was then in the 404° of North lati- 
tude, and the 22° 8’ of East longitude, be- 
tween the island of Tasso and Mount Athos. 
I believe that in those seas which are not 
confined by straits, and the waters of which 
can consequently mingle without opposition 
with those of the polar currents, so high a 
temperature has never been found in the 
40° of latitude.” 

GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 

JANUARY. 

Tw the weather there is no improvement, but 
the reverse ; and, now, the influence of the 
bye-past wet Autumn is sensibly felt in the 
flavour of keeping-apples and pears, the 
watery quality of potatoes, and the scarcity 
of endive, which has in many places rotted 
off. This is the very dullest month in the 
year,in every garden : in December there are 
still some lingering signs of vegetation, some 
casual annuals coming into flower, and some 
growth in a few culinary plants, as the savoy 
and the leek. Now, however, growth is at a 
stand, cold has brought it to a dead lock, and 
there it must remain whelmed in cold, till 
the first ‘or second week of February gives 
relief, when the gooseberry-bush and thé 
elder will give signs of the sap’s motion, 
From that time the lover of plants dates hid 
delight in watching their progress, till (be+ 
ginning with the sloe) the whole round of 
fruit-trees have come into blossom. i i 

The operations of this month are few, and 
chiefly those of protection from weather ; also 
digging, dunging, pruning; preparing dung 
and tan for hotbeds, preparing sticks for 
pease, all manner of props and stakes for 
plapts ; name and number sticks, pots, bas- 

ets, rods; and especially getting every kind 
of garden implement put info repair, See to 
iscithes, hedge-shears, gi 
shears, wire besoms for swe ‘ 
casts, weeding-gloves, frnit-gatherers, ladders, 
barrows, and all the commonest implements 
and machines. Early varieties of pease fiay bé 
sown from the middle to the end of the 
month, according to situation ; but those sown 
in Febraaty will be as soon fit to gather. A 
better way is to sow in pots, three péase in'a 
pot of the smallest size, and transplant weekly 
during ten days, into pots a size larger ;' then 
in April turn them out of the pots, under & 
south wall. That philosophical and yet prac- 
tically successful horticulturist, Mr. Knight, 
found this plan the best for an early crope 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED, 

‘ LITERATURE, &c. IN FRANCE. 

. Société Royale des Bonnes Lettres. 

Tue Royal Society of Good Letters was 
founded four years since, by a number .of 
literary Royalists, to counterbalance the revo- 
Intionary doctrines which poured in‘torrents 
from the press. Reading and lecture rooms 
were established, and several eminent lite- 

and scientific men delivered lectures 
twice a week during the winter season; in 
which elegant literature, religion, and morals, 
borrowed new charms from the eloquence of 
the professors. Numbers soon flocked to the 
standard of monarchy and religion; the Cabi- 
net Ministers and principal persons of the 
State honoured it with their protection in be- 
coming members, and M. de Chateaubriand 
accépted the presidency ; so that it is now in 
a very flourishing state. The following courses 
of lectures are to be delivered this season. © 


Science. 
Hygiene—M. Pariset, Perpetual Secretary of the 
yal Academy of Medicine. 
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atural History—M. Robert ; Essay on the Man- 

a of Anituals and Vegetables. and on their 
Relations to each other and to Man. 

Literature and History. 

Oriental Literature—M. Abel Remusat, Profes- 

sor of Chinese Language at the Royal Library. 

Ancient and Modern Literature—Greek Theatre 

—M. Raoul Rochette. 

Essay on Comedy—M. Auger, of the Academy. 
Literary Dissertations—M. Patin. . _ 
Extract from a ‘Treatise on jine Literature— 

M. Laurentie, Inspec.-gen. of the University. 

y on Romauce—M. Malitourne. 
fay ou Morals, and their connexion with the 

Arts—M. Ed. Allets. x 
General History, and History of France in par- 

ticular—M.Rio, Professor at the Royal Cullege 

of Louis le Grand. 

Besides these, nearly forty literary men 
have engaged to give occasional dissertations 
in prose and verse. 

The Royal Society of Fine Letters pro- 
poses the following subjects for the prizes it 
will distribute in 1825. : 

wie Prize of Poetry. 

Subject: The Accession of Charles x.—The 
Prize, consisting of a gold medal, of the value of 
1500 francs, (60/,) will be awarded in the public 
sittings of the 12th April 1425. The Society 
leaves to the authors the choice of the kind ‘of 
verse: the length must be from one hundred to 
two hundred lines. ‘The poems to be sent before 
the 31st —— - Bie 

~ Prize ence. 
Subject: The tenes of the Christian Reli- 
& on Social Institutions.—The Prize, consist- 
ng of a gold medal of the value of 1800 francs, 
will be awarded in the public sittings of the 20th 
May 1825. The works must not exceed three- 
uarters of an hotr’s reading, and must be sent 
before the 15th May. 

All works sent'must be addressed, 
to the er of the Society, rue 
Augustin, No. 17, Paris. ° 


The leopare pert 2tst of Decem- 
ber, and are be vy Muesday and Friday 
evening at eight o’clock, 

To ay tn + “musement and instruction, 
gard rooms und a billiard room form a part of 
the library, but all gence of chance are ex- 
press! prohibited. All the daily French and 

ign ‘papérs, magazines, pamphlets, &c. 
are to be found in the reading room, with the 
we of an extensive library for referénce. 

To become a member, the party must be 
po are by'three members, his name, rank, 

address hudg op, during a fortnight, in 
the reading room, and then balloted tor. 
’ The subscription is one hundred francs per 
annum ; but foréigners of distinction visiting 
Paris for a short time aré admitted gratis, on 
& request signed by three mémbérs. Their 
ticket of admission is for one month, during 
which period they are entitled to all the pri- 
vileges of the regular members. 


st paid, 
euve, St. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH GALLERY. 
Tais National establishment for the cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of the Arts, opens its 
doors to the public oa Monday ; previously to 
which a ‘small number of individuals more 
Patticularly interested in ita proceedings, 
either through productions of the pencil or 
pen, have an prgerronity of casting a glance 
over the Exhibition, Standing in this rela- 
ton towards most of our pabllg bodies, the 
Literary Gazette seizes with great pleasure 
the means uf making the chief attractions of 
the prevent Gallery generally known. The 
most peculiar and striking feature is the col- 
lection of Sketches sent in by artists of vari- 





ous pursuits—painters of portrait, landscape, 
familiar subjects, history; all vying with each 
other for the Premium offered by the Insti- 
tution for the best sketch commemorative of 
the victories of Nelson, the Nile and Trafalgar, 
To these the middle room is nearly devoted ; 
and we would say at a guess, without having 
counted them, that there are productions 
from nearer thirty than twenty candidates. 
Some have chosen a sea scene covered with 
entire fleets; others, more bold, have gone 
into action, and ships pouring out broadsides, 
on fire; or blowing up, spread terror over the 
canvas, Others again have chosen to, pepre- 
sent the deck of one ship with the Hero 
wounded to death, and his brave cémrades 
grouped in different ways; while a fourth 
party have thought it sufficient to select a 
noble historical incident, and limit their com- 
positions to a single group. What judgment 
will be pronounced on these efforts we: will 
not venture to anticipate, nor will. we till the 
Exhibition is fairly opened, mention a single 
nam¢ g the competitors ; but we may 
with perfect propriety say that the whole to- 
gether are calculated to afford the public 
much enjoyment, whether in comparing the 
dissimilar ideas and styles, or in contemplat- 
ing ‘the very cousiderable degree of talent 
displayed by the artists. Some of the sketches 
ought rather to be called pictures, and are 
beautifully finished; but perhaps the mind 
de¥efoped in the component parts of the niass 
generally will excite still more popular at- 
tention. 

With respect to the other and customary 
annual contributions, we are of opinion that 
theyform one of the most agreeable Exhibitions 
which the Directors have ever been enabled 
to offer for inspection. Several of the pictures 
have, it is true, been seen before, but there 
aré$til_a greater propession of ‘vovelties ; 
and the former, whether from being’petouched, 
of from possessing intrinsic merifs, may be 
fooked upon again and again Iron: delight, 
though we hope, for the sake of the Arts, that 
very few of them will ever adorn a wall as 
the property of those to whose labours they 
owe their existence. The: whole gallery is 
completely filled, and is truly worthy of every 
distinction which can be bestowed upon it. 








Twelve Fac-simile Etchings, from very rare 
Originals by Rembrandt Van Ryn, in the 
Cracherode Collection in the British Museum. 
By W. J. Smith. London, W. B. Cooke. 

THE amateur, and every admirer of the Fine 

Arts, will be gratified by these singular and 

closely imitated Fac-similes ; for we can, 

upon our own knowledge and inspection, 
vouch for their complete resemblance to their 
choice and rare originals. To those who will 
have nothing but the original itselt, the unique, 
the only specimen, it will be vain to urge the 
merit of the performance or the skill of the 
artist ; but to those who can appreciate the 
qualities of Rembrandt's etching, and who 
look only for that character and expression 
which, by a few loose and indefinite scratches, 
he threw into his figures and groups, these 
examples will be inestimable, not only for 
their individual excelleucies, but for directing 
the judgment to distinguish in the various 
productions tiat come under the class of free 
etchings. ‘ihus considered, they teach us 
what may be done, and, in proportion to our 
knowleage of the principles of art, what 
is the real and usetal, rather than.what is 
the nominal or extrinsic value of such per- 
formances. Scarcity and concealment are 


busy agents to the imagination ; and in bring- 
ing these remarkable productions into view, 
some advantages may be expected to result, 
and some idolatrous notions on the one hand, 
or prejudices on the other, to be removed, 
An inspection of these relics will lead the. 
candid to put a proper estimate on the works 
of others, and wherever truth and character 
are to be found in similar productions, not to 
let the mania in favour of the old entirely 
annihilate the merit of what is more modern. 
It was. the finished works of Rembrapdt,ae 
well as of every other great Master, that 
threw a halo over their slighter sketches,— 
even over the accidents of their pencils ; sa 
that the pride of possessing them (however it 
may. have been perverted) had its source ig 
the best motives, and should serve as a 
stimulus for the exertions of the stadent te 
reach the highest point of art ere he can hope 
to attain a similar estimation for his careless 
touches. In the examples before us there id 
every varietv of Rembrandt’s needle, as will 
be seen in The Virgin mourning the Death of 
Jesus, of his lightest manner,—and The Onion 
Woman, of his darkest. i 

In this pnblication the skill of the artist 
and the zeal of the publisher have been 
happily united in giving a form.to a work 
eyery way worthy the attention of the artiste 
¥ the amateur, and of every loyer of the 

rts, . 


THE CHALCOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, ETC. 
THE admirers of the Fine Arts aré aware, 
that a union. of many eminent ‘Artists 
been formed for the production, among the 
own body, of Engravings of the highes 
possible character, from the most distip- 
guished Paintings of the period. It is de- 
signated by the name of The Chali ic 
Society ; and we have now the pleasuge of po- 
fcing one of its chief and most inte 
dertakings, an Engraving by J. 8, Agar, f 
the fine picture of Per te, be Heers Thom- 
son, R.A. In this work Mr. gar is very far 


advanced, and it is, though a great, g ined 





compliment to state, that the subject lo 
nothing by exchanging all the attractions 
the canvas for those of the buria. “The light 
on the infant is splendidly given; the o 
man’s peed is replete with force dnd ¢harac- 
ter; the wondering peasant boy compo; 
beantifully ; the ane ie Gdmirables and “the 
rock and back-gronnd offer ns no objects but 
such as we can admire as altogether i noiso 
with the other extraordinary merits of tig 
superb production. : 

As these remarks may bring the Chalco- 
graphic Society more into view, we také the 
opportunity to give a short account of ity 
history. 

The Chalcographic Society was established 
in the year 1807, by Messrs. Louis and Nicho- 
las Schiavonetti, Anthony Cardon, Charl 
Warren, John Scott, and John S. Agar : td 
consist of Historical and Laudacape Bugra 
vers; and to meet monthly, at the Stratford 
Coffee-house. Other Members were froni 
time to time elected ; and in the year 1810. 
a plan was adopted tor raising 17,0004:, ‘ti 
100/. shares, for the purpose of emancipatia 
the Artists from the contiunal engtav & 
small plates, by enabling them to undertake 
works of magnitude, which might add lustr 
to the genius of the country. His Roya 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester took the 
chair of the Committee, composed of 





Marquis of Stafford, the Marquis of Douglas, 
Sir Join Leicester, Sir Thomas Bernard, 
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Sir Abraham Hume, Sir Mark M. Sykes, 
Barts.; J. P. Anderdon, Thomas Hope, Wil- 
liam Smith, Samuel Whitbread, Esqrs.; and 
about forty contributors; but the plan was 
abandoned from the want of numbers, and 
several of the Members in consequence with- 
drew from. the Society. The remainder, 
prompted by friendship and the love of Art, 
continued to meet monthly at each other’s 
houses, when a small fine was levied on the 
absentees. These fines, with the addition of 
a.subsopiption among themselves, enabled 
them to undertake the engraving of a plate 
for publication. Lots were drawn; and the 
first fell on Mr. W. Skelton, who applied to 
Sir William Beechey, r.A., and obligingly 
obtained the loan of his picture of the port 
traits of her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent and Daughter, now in the possession 
of his Royal Highness Prince Leopold. That 
print having nearly repaid its expenses, a 
second lot was drawn by Mr. Agar; and Mr. 
Thomson, in the most gratifying manner, lent 
his. beautiful picture of the Finding of Perdita. 
This is the Etching now before the public, 
and to which we refer in the above short 
notice. The future publications of the Chal- 
cographic Society, we understand, will be 
regulated by the encouragement they may now 
receive. The expenses of each plate being 
paid by the sale, it becomes an individual as 
well as a collective interest, after which the 
proceeds go to the general fund. 





MEDAL OF LORD BYRON. 
A srRonze Medal to the memory of Lord 
Byron has been executed in this country, and 
Sy rae by Mr. Pickering of Chancery-lane. 
t is about two inclies in diameter, and con- 
sists of a head of the deceased bard, on one 
side ; and on the other, of a laurel flourishing 
under a cloud, whence lightning sues. Some 
parts of this production are very fine, and do 
henour to the medallic art, which is so little 
exercised in this country. The head is in 
high relief, and the countenance nobly ex- 
pressed, a little at the expense of resem- 
blance; for the nose is hardly of the order 
which actually belonged to the original. The 
hair is mannered, and the neck out of human 
proportion : thus if you cover the hinder half 
of the medal, you have a superb design in the 
— left visible, to which the whole is far 
nferior, The word BYPQN is inscribed. The 
obverse bears AP@ITONAIEI (imperishable ;) 
but the idea is not susceptible ot being well 
represented in form and tigure—it has conse- 
quently a poor effect; the laurel is a few 
scattered twigs, the cloud a pancake, and the 
lightning scratches. But these mean ap- 
‘ pearances result from the nature of the de- 
sign, and not from any want of skill in the 
artists:—no sculpture can imitate a cloud.-— 
Round the edge, our countrymen concerned 
in this production have allied themselves to 
immortality in Greek ; for the inscription is, 
F. MIKEPINT. KAI. F. FOPOINITOS. KAOIE- 
PNSIZ. A. I. STO@APA. EN. awxd.—W. 
Pickering and W. Worthington’ consecrated, 
A. J: Stothard designed, 1825. Taken alto- 
gether, the production does them credit ; and 
is anot unworthy tribute to the memory of 
Lord Byron. 





Holbein’s Dance of Death, with 52 Engravings 
in Wood, by Mr. Bewick, and Letter-press 
Illustrations, London 1825. W.C. Wright. 

Tuis little work is well calculated to afford 

an idea of these grotesque and renowned de- 

signs. In olden times, both painters and lite- 





rary moralists were accustomed to inculcate 
their lessoris in a mixture of the philosophical 
and the burlesque. They laughed at the great 
conqueror: of mankind, and joked with that 
dart whose point is sharper than all the best 
turned jests that ever were or will be made. 
We have no objection to join in this ‘‘ humor- 
ous melancholy,” and thank the publisher for 
giving us so cheap an opportunity of witness- 
ing the Terpsichorean freaks of Death, whe- 
ther in the saltatory reel, the fatiguing coun- 
try-dance, the vapid quadrille, or the loving 
waltz. In costume, aid in whatever else the 
artist has departed from his original, he is 
not only anomalous but wrong. It should 
have been all Holbein, or all novelty. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 

REMINISCENCES OF FRIENDSHIP.* 
You ask of me her portrait : Can we paint 
The glorious hues of the aérial bow 
In their contrasting shades, and varying, too, 
With each inconstant light, but blending all 
Into a beauteous whole ?—Or, can we trace 
Those floating mists that wreath the crescent 
Or the rich tints of sunset? or give shape [moon, 
And tangible existence to those tones 
By Music drawn from her enchanted lute? 
"Tl was not in form or feature, voice or mien, 
In pensive mood or mirthful, separate scann’d, 
That you the charm had found, altho’ ’t was there 
Pervading all, a thing indefinite. 
She dwells within my heart andin my mind: 
She rises on my vision as a clear 
And lovely star, that lights it silver lamp 
At the red altars of expiring day. 
I never saw her in her prime, ere years 
Of harrowing sickness had impaired the grace 
Of what was once so beautiful; but still 
In that pale shadow of the aid she was, 
Linger’d a fascination and a spell 
Which time or grief could not annihilate. 
How oftat this lov’d hour I’ve watch’d wath her 
‘Phe eveniut shades falt o’er the distant Hills, 
While on ther loftier outlines lambeht gleams 
Of Day’s reluctant light did radiate still. 
Around us rose the redolence of flowers— 
Of flowers the pure and passionate delight 
Of her as pure existence. With the sigh 
Rent from the virgin lily, and the tears 
Wept by the violet’s blue eyes, there came 
A thousand mingling odours—some breathed 
"lhe slender tubes of the fair jessamine: [through 
‘The woodbine flung her fragrance on the air 
In fond profusion, stealing on the sense, 
And to the soul made audible, ’t would seem 
As though some Peri wound her honied horns 
Till perfume grew to music. Many a bloom 
Of humbler excellence amid the groves, 
Pour’d from its tiny urn a tribute sweet 
On that rich steam of incense offer’d up. 
*T is past, yet present still; the breath of flowers, 
The twilight and the groves; the thrilling notes 
Her feather’d warblers in their freedom sung: 


The words we spoke, the things we thought of 


Are graven on my heart. I sat and gazed [then, 
On her so placid beauty, lighted up 

With some enthusiast thought; for then we dwelt 
In regions of our own, and converse drew, 

She from the treasur’d stores of memory—I 
From glorious visions of time yet to come : 
Hopes never to be realized! She told 

Of her youth’s splendour--courtly fetes, where all 
Was music, mirth, and high-born bravery, 

And truth, and faith, and beauty triumphing. 
Or touch’d with cunning hand the secret spring 
Of her young list’ner’s heart—she told of Love ! 
Love, passionate aud wild, yet chaste as gleams 
Of moonlight on the mountain. How I sat 
Spell-bound beneath those magic-gifted tales, 
Drinking them in with thirst insatiate. 

But they have perish’d all! save at this hour 





* We are indebted for these lines to Miss Barnett, the 
authoress of “The Night before the Bridal,” reviewed 
in the Literary Gazette of Dec. 4.—Ed. 





Of Summer evening, when the gale is rife 

With — exhalations; spirit-like, 

They come forth with the stars, and o’er my mind 
In soft Lolian melody they steal. 

And she is'gone—she dwells amidst the dead! 

A grey stone, rear’d beside the house of prayer, 
Her resting-place describes. Around—above— 
Stirr’d by the winds, the tall and stately limes 
In melancholy grace their branches wave. 

And tho’ no sculptur’d tomb her dust protects ; 
And tho’ the spot be lonely and obscure ; 
Unmeet for one, whose haunts in early life 
Were with the great and gay--yet sleeps she calm, 
There where the daisy lifts her modest head 
Above the trefoil green—where glides the Lune, 
Lapsing away in liquid music, far 

O’er that romantic land she lov’d so well. 





ECHO. 
Ecuo! the a tale was sweet, 
Which call'd thy voice the sorrowing strain 
Of one who scarcely dared repeat 
The sources of her spirit’s pain ; 

For, never is thine answering tone 
Heard on the gentle Zephyr’s breath, 
Till that which wak’d thy sigh has gone, 

And left thy dwelling still as death. 
Oh! there are hearts that heave no sigh, 
And eyes that will not shed a tear ; 
While those who caus’d the pang are by, 
‘The tear to see—the sigh to hear ! 


Jan. 27th, 1625. Rosa. 





THE ROSE OF ENGLAND. 

Emblem of England, hail! thou fairest flower, 
That paints the garden and perfumes the gale, 
And lov’st so well to bloom in Devon’s vale, 

Within the spell of my beloved’s bower. 

Emblem of Beauty! for to thee it is 

‘That passion likens Woman's loveliness, 
Flower of the silken bloom afd incense breath ! 

Blossom, belov’d by zephyr, sun,.and shower, 

O, still embellish and embalm that bower, 
Where lives my loves my fair Elizabeth! 

And though the Autu ayblight thy bloom, 
And Winter*s wind of foliage strip thy stem; 

Yet, regal Rose, each Summer there assume 
Thy emerald robes and daniask diadem ! 





__Fivzsonn. 
MUSIC. 
No. I. French Melodies. ‘The Poetry by 


Eugenius Roche, Esq. The Symphonies 

and Accompaniments by Mademoiselle 

Jams. London, 1825. Welsh & Hawes. 
Tuis is a very pretty selectiop, — and dis- 
plays great taste, both in the poetry and 
music. The author warmly advances the 
claims of France to be considered as having 
a national style in the latter respect; and 
appeals to the multitude of French Airs which 
every where salute our ears, as proving this 
fact. To silence scepticism, and rescue 
those treasures, which he has found to exist, 
from plunderers, is the avowed object of his 
publication ; and if we may judge from its 
earliest specimen, he has certainly succeeded 
in embodying some very delightful specimens 
of the Melodies of our neighbours. Mr. 
Roche declares that their native purity has 
been preserved, and as he begius with com- 
positions of the Eleventh Century, his case 
is highly entitled to consideration. At all 
events, the twelve pieces contained in this 
Number possess much variety, character, and 
beauty: and we have seen few works of the 
kind better entitled to be laid before our fair 
musicians. We should be glad if Mr. R. gave 
us some account of the composers; but have 
no time at present to say more than express 
our warm admiration of ‘his production, in 
appearance, in poetry, and in music. 
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No. 1. (to be continued monthly) of Esop’s|lean was the third wife of Argyll, and his 
Fables ; calculated for the amusement and in-| daughter was married to Hector Oig (or 
struction of Juvenile Performers onthe Piano- | Young,) of Duart. 

\ A remarkable circumstance is related, con- 
younger ; set to Music by John Whitaker. | nected with the last of these marriages. It 

A’ very happy thought, and very happily|is said that John, a younger brother of the 

executed. Every one remembers the pleas-| lady, was for some time with his nurse at the 

ing productions of Shield, which these poet-| Castle of Duart, and that Maclean, being de- 


forte. Written by Charles Dibdin the 


sweetly and characteristically set. The wolf 


commend it. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





ized Fables resemble, not only in being ex- sirous to destroy him, had so contrived that 
cellently adapted for the amusement and in-| the boy should be tempted to follow an apple 
struction of young musicians, but in being| which was rapidly handed from one to another 
| around a large fire, until lie was so much in- 
and the lamb, growl and bleat; the cock|jured by the heat, that his face continued 
pecks at the jewel, while “ silly chick” ad-|blne or livid for life; that it was from this 
mires it; the grasshopper chirps, and the| cause he was denominated Ian Gorme, or Blue 
satyr blows hot and cold very cleverly on the| John ; by which appellation he was certainly 
keys of the instrument ; and the Number} distinguished ; and that his life would have 
being as cheap as it is entertaining, (only 2s.| been taken in this way, had not his nurse 
for four tunes) we need not say more to re-|snatched him out of their hands, and con- 
veyed him to a place of safety, with the assist- 
ance of a gentleman then present. 
indeed strange that such an absurd story 


Cravitions of the Western Highlands. | should ever gain credit, because it refutes 


NO. IL.—IAN GORME. 


AsouT the middle of the sixteenth century,| jt would have been an easy matter to accom- 


the Earl of-Argyll had resolved on a hostile 


expedition to the island of Mull, to procure} manner than this. No child would continue 


redress for various injuries with which he 
charged Maclean and his ancestors. All the 
numerous vassals who held of Argyll, were 
ordered to rendezvous in the Bay of Dun- 
staffnage, each to be provided with a certain 
number of birlings, or galleys, fully manned 
and armed according to the fashion of the 
times. 

On the day appointed, they all attended 
in the condition required, except Campbell 
of Duntroon, who had been absent when 
the summons of his lord arrived, and he 
declared that he had been unable to pro- 
vide an equipment. Argyll expressed dis- 
pleasure, and the more so as Duntroon was 
known to-+have“béenman amicable footing 
with Maclean, The Earl peremptorily said 
that the galleys must be forthcoming next 
morning. He was speedily and unexpectedly 
obeyed. Duntroon appeared on the following 
morning with the best equipment among them. 
Argyll inquired how he had been able to 
provide himself so wellin soshort atime? and 
Duntroor candidly told him, that being threa- 
tened with his Lordship’s displeasure, he had 
gone and stated his case to Maclean, who 
kindly gave him his choice of all his own bir- 
lings, completely equipped. The Earl desired 
to be informed what remarks Duntroon had 
made in Mull; and he replied, that Maclean 
was occupied in building an addition to his 
castle; that he declared he knew no good 
cause for hostility on the part of Argyll 
against him; that he would be extremely 
happy to receive him as a friend; but that, 
if he came as an enemy, he would meet with 
a determined resistance. The Earl asked 
Dantroon’s own opinion on the subject; and 
his answer was, that he had most heartily 
disapproved of the expedition, from the be- 
ginning ; that in the fends between their fore- 
fathers there had been many faults on both 
sides, and that they had been already fully 
avenged; that, in his opinion, the most pru- 
dent measure would be to visit Maclean ami- 
cably, that the Earl should marry the beautiful 
danghter of Maclean, and that the handsome 
son of Maclean should marry the equally hand- 


itself. Had there been a wish to kill the boy, 
plish it in a less public and more effectual 


the pursuit to his own serious injury ; nor is 
it probable that the nurse would have been 
permitted to save him, if such barbarians as 
these are represented to have been, deter- 
mined on his destruction. The story indeed 
appears to be a modern fabrication, founded 
on the unfortunate feuds which since existed 
between the families; and a similar story 
is related of another person in that country. 
Gorme, or Blue, is the term used in the Gaelic 
for dark grey,in describing animals, and from 
that cause it is an appellation very common 
in several families who were naturally dark- 
haired, and became grey at an early age. 
This John the son of Argyll was the first 
Campbell ef Hochnell, the progenitor of a 
brave and generous race. His eldest daughter 
was married to a younger brother of Maclean, 
and his eldest son was also married to a 
daughter of the same,—two circumstances 
which entirely disprove the above foolish 
legend. 

Ian Gorme was killed at the battle of 
Langside, where he was distinguished for his 
bravery in the cause of the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart. It is indeed very remarkable, that of 
seven Lairds of Lochnell now deceased, four 
were killed’: the first as we have just men- 
tioned ; the second at the battle of Glenlivat; 
the third at the battle of Inverlodry; and the 
fourth fell unhappily by the hands of an 
assassin. 


Errata in the last Paper.—For Richard (in 1st line) 
read Edward ; for Arve read Awe; and for Ardchat- 
taw read Ardchattan. 








DRAMA. 

STATE OF THE STAGE. 

THOUGH not so easy, after the experience 
of Monday night at Drury Lane, to speak 
with the same degree of temperance upon the 
state of the Stage, which, we trust, marked 
our observations last Saturday, we shalj, in 
treating the subject, endeavour to preserve 
that respect which is due to our own page 
and to what remains of propriety in Theatres. 
On Monday night, Mr. Kean appeared in 
the costume of Richard the Third—an un- 





some daughter of the Earl. The friendly 
counsel of Duntroon was adopted. Argyll 
was received very kindly in Duart, and this | 
visit ended in a mutual alliance, by marriage, 
between the two families, Catharine Mac- 


happy choice of character, if he had been 
permitted to deliver any of its sentiments. 
But the andience was inexorable, and not one 
syllable was allowed to be heard. From be- 


three hours the refined pleasures which be- 

long to the genuine Drama were supplanted 

by discordant yells, execrations, obscene 

allusions, and tumults which would have dis- 

graced a crowd of Ashantee savages. Such 

barbarian exhibitions cannot be continued 

without degrading the Public as well as the 

Stage. In fact, it was not the trial of the 

actor Kean, which was witnessed onthis occa- 
sion—it was the trial in his person of the long- 
sinking Drama of England, and of the feel- 
ings and morals of the Country itself. The 
hardihood of the individual was extraordi- 
nary, and the perseverance of the Managers 
seems to be determined: whether these may 
triumph over the public opinion and opposi- 
tion, by exhausting its patience, we cannot 
foresee ; but we can foresee, that if they do, 

the victory will be more fatal than that of 
Pyrrhus, for it will not require any second to 
undo the Theatre. Several audiences may 
be wearied out of the expression of their dis- 
pleasures; but what will be the consequence ? 
Theatres will be abandoned; and that old 
green-room manceuvre, of forcing down what 
is obnoxious, which always failed, even in tri- 
fling matters, will be found on a disagreement 
so serious as this is, to be the very worst of po- 
licy. Let us fancy, that the divided assemblage 
of Monday fairly represented the town; that 
none of the usual tricks were resorted to, to 
fill parts of the House with friends and sup- 
porters, (a supposition too- visibly contra- 
dicted by its actual display ;) would the Pro- 
prietors of Drury-Iane really desire to have 
at least one half of London disgusted with 
and inimical to their concern? If so, they are 
guilty of a monstrous and a ruinous folly. Yet 
the cause of all this uproar, who is announced 
(it looks almost prophetic) as being “‘ engaged 
for a limited number of nights,” is still adver- 
tised, as if nothing had occurred to induce 
his employers. to reflect on their situation. 
It may be well for them that a like (though 
less offensive) snicidal act is being committed 
by the other House, and that the odium is 
shared between them.* But the injary to 
the legitimate Drama is not the less, and we 
believe there is not one friend to it in London, 
who does not wish that there was, at this 
period, a third Theatre, to correct the pro- 
ceedings of the patent corrupters of public 
morals, and contemners of public decency. 
It is, however, to be hoped that the rank 
grossness and shameless effrontery of the 
course now pursued will hasten on a crisis, 
ultimately favourable: folly and want of ta- 
lent have brought the Drama into disrepute ; 
but we trust that its final extinction is not 
to be effected by bold vice and unabashed 
depravity. 

Of the performances of Monday (if they 
may be so called) we do not feel inclined to 
give a detailed account. The erush of the 
crowd at every entrance was perilous in the 
extreme. In a short time all barriers in the 
interior were overmastered, and the boxes 
were filled by a promiscuous multitude, push- 
ing, quarrelling, and vociferating. When the 
curtain drew up, there were three women in 
one of the dress boxes, who made themselves 
conspicuous by waving handkerchiefs and by 





* What an opportunity is offered to Covent Garden to 
redeem itsel{! Cannot the Managers sacrifice the en- 
gagement price, and persuade Miss Foote to need a 
country retirement fora few months? She is not an- 
used to such an expedient. The money is nothing ; and 
next season sh~ might come unostentatiously forward 
without provok':g animadversion, while in the mean- 





ginning to end the din was incessant, and for 





time this Thea've woald enjoy such mouopoly as there 
may be of respectability and decorum, 
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other impudent actions ; and in the course of 


the.play some dozen or twenty apparently of a 
similar class, though not so brazen, got in to 
thecircle. Any modest women, betrayed by 
ignorance inte the situation, must have ex- 
cited pity ; for several of the cries were ill 
suited to modest ears, and the conduct of the 
ptincipal person interested was an outrageous 
affront .to every virtuous thought. He swag- 
gered throngh his dumb show with as decisive 
a contempt of popular indignation as ever 
was seen on the stage or seatfold; and in- 
deed reminded the spectators strongly of that 
style which is called “ dying game,” on oc- 
casions where the tragedy is real. He never 
betrayed the slightest symptom of shame, or 
trepidation, or concern ; but braved the storm 
like a hero, careless and reckless. He took 
no pains to conceal how much he despised the 
public, and langled at it to its face ; so that 
whatever we may deny him, we cannot deny 
that he did not play the hypocrite by affect- 
ing either compunction for the past; or soli- 
citude to regain favour for the future. He 
stood bravely torward the convicted adnl- 
terer, who thus wrote to his friend while he 
eriminally enjoyed his wife— 

‘* ‘Yo remove all doubts upon the subject, and 
to counteract the effects of insidious men, I shall 
beg leave to withdraw a friendship rendered un- 
worthy by suspicion. 
_ “T must be the worst of villains if I could 
take that man by the hand while meditating to- 
wards him an act of injustice. You do not 
know me, Cox. Mine are follies, not vices, &c. 

** Wishing you and your family every blessing 
the world cau give you, believe me nothing less 
than Yours most sincerely, FE. K.” 

Ifthe Theatre be resolved to support this 
precious gentleman at the risk of lives nightly, 
and the expense of the peace of the metro- 
polis, assnredly it will meet with its just and 
proper reward. 


KING'S THEATRE. 
Tue King’s Theatre may, we hear, be ex- 
pected to open in about a month, under the 
direction of Mr. Ebers. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Tuere is an old phrase, a very old phrase, 
which speaks of * Tom Drum’s,” or some- 
times “ John Drum's entertainment ;” * mean- 
ing thereby scurvy treatment. It has been 
famously illustrated this week at the English 
Opera Honse, by Jean Henri, describing him- 
Self to be “ Napoleon's First Tambour Ma- 
jor,” who literally fulfilled to his audiences 
the following lines (we believe of Tom Cory- 
ate’s, for they appear in his works) 
Just like the entertainment of Jacke Drum, 

- Who was best: welcome when he went away. 
Indeed, we know of no precedent for such 
a public performance, as that of Napoleon’s 
Tambour Major, though there was once an 
interinde entitled Jack Drum’s entertainment, 
in which a luckless intriguing varlet got, as 
the saying is, more kicks than haltpence. 
Our noisy friend, the Major, will, we fear, 
fare little better; nor can this be thought 
odd when we state what he really does. 
First, the First Tambour beats the reveiller, 
aceompanied by a rolling thunder on eight or 
ten drums; an exploit. of far greater dexterity 
than harmony. This rowlement tremblent very 
natdrally introduces the French to the battle 


* See All’s Well, where Parolles is to fetch the dram, 
&c, Also Holinshed’s History of Ireland, where we are 
told of the then Mayor of Dublin, that “his porter, or 
other officer, darst not, for both his ears, give the sim- 
plest man that resorted to his house Tom Drum’s enter- 
tainment,; which is, to haul a man in by the head, and 








his imperial master on that occasion. 


of Waterloo; which performed, the Drummer 
reverts to Buonaparte’s entry into Paris, and 
treats us with the tattoo with which he treated 
In the 
next piece he displays prodigious sleight of 
hand, and rattles away on fifteen drums, 


ne a 

The Vicomte D’Arlincourt’s sew romance, “‘ L’Etran- 
gere,” has been published in Paris, 

In the Cabinet of Drawings at Munich, there has 
lately been found one, equally remarkable as a drawing 
and a manuscript. A notice at the back gives the: fol- 
lowing account of it :—“ Questo diségno.é originale di 
Benv. Cellini, presentato esso nell’ Accademia de’ Pittori 
in Firenze di sua invenzione per V i della detta 








rings and balls. This is eqvaiiy agile and 
disagreeable—it torments the eye and dis- 
tracts the ear. After some farther examples 
of beating, which the Major was wont sym- 
bolically to practise for the edification of the 
Empefor, the grand finale is given. It is 
amazingly characteristic, for it is executed 
while the performer is suspended by his heels, 
with his head completely turned, exactly as 
his mighty employer’s was on the Elba march. 
Thus it will be perceived that of all the 
amusements recently offered to John Bull by 
the theatres, the present is the most hum- 
drum; and therefore, though the First Tam- 
bour Major is unquestionably a clever fellow, 
we must dismiss him in the words of the 
** Comedy of Three Ladies of London,” (be- 
longing to the sixteenth century) 
“* Packe hence away Jacke Drum’s entertain- 
ment, we will none of thee.” 





POLITICS. 
THERE is no news, except that a part of the 
Custom House has fallen in, to the great con- 
fusion of our commercial men, and the great 
peril of the clerks, though fortunately no 
lives were lost. 





VARIETIES. 
A corner of Hyde Park is at present in 
confusion, owing to the erection of a building 
to receive a Painting of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo. The site is in front of the Achilles. 
In the Régent’s Park, near the Diorama, 
a still more imposing object appears: it is an 
immense. receptacle for the exhibition of 
Mr. Horner’s extraordinary Panorama of 
London, which he obtained trom the topmost 
height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It is intended, we understand, to bring 
forward the new-found edition of Hamlet 
upon the stage at Covent Garden; the cos- 
tumes to be under thedirection of Mr. Planché, 
whose exertions in this way have-done so 
much for the Drama. 
Necrology.—A parting glance at the events 
of the year 1824 in France, sums up the losses, 
by death, of a king, a princess, thirteen peers, 
five members of the: Chamber of Deputies, 
many magistrates, two judges, five persons 





two arehbishops, two bishops ; two Is of 


keeping, between himself and attendants, | Accad 
above a score of drumsticks flying about 
almost as fast as the Indian juggler: did their 


high in the civil administration, a cardinal, ! 


con fa spieg scritta di sua mano.”— 
(This is the original drawing of Benvenato Cellini 
designed by him, and presented to the Academy o 
Pajnting at Florence for the seal of this Academy, with 
the exp!anation in his own hand-writing.} 

Vasari, in his life of the sculptor Fra. Gioy, Agnolo 
Montorsoli, mentions that the Academy of Painting at 
Florence was founded in 1551 ont of the old company of 
St. Luke, by the advice of-that artist, with the co- 
operation of the author himself, and under the protection 
of the Grand Duke Cosmo the Magnificent. Benvenuto, 
who was at that time at Florence, and 4 year after 
finished his famous crucifix in marble, is named as one 
of its principal members. Vasari also says, that the 
Academy proposed adopting new arms instead of the 
former of the Compagnia di S. Luca, which contained 
the wirged bull of that Evangelist, and that on this oc- 
casion many beautiful designs were presented by the 
@rtists, and among the rest the above drawing, of the 
authenticity of which there can be no donbt. It is 
washed with brown, and the outlines lightly marked 
with ink. In an upright oval, about six inches in length, 
there is the figute of Apollo, with a bow and arrow and 
a floating mantle; the Serpent writhes behind his feet. 
The figure is designed with great boldness and dignity 
and in the peculiar style of the Master. Under the oval 
are the following lines: 

‘La inscriaione d’intorno al Sigillo é questa : 
Apollo é sol la luce 
Cosmo é principio a la gran scuola e Duce.” 
The inscription round the seal is as tollows : 
* Apollo alone is the light ; 
Cosmo the beginning of the great Schoo} and Duke.” 

his ingenious inscription is followed ny the exp!a- 
nation of the drawing, a remarkable illustration of the 
character of Cellini: , 
“ The great planet the Sun is alone the light of the 
Universe, and the ancients and our forefathers repre- 
sented it under the figure of Apollo; when after the 
great Deluge, which covered the whole earth, all the 
waters had returned to their place, there remained a 
thick mist which hindered the earth from producing 
frait; bat the sun so penetrated it with its rays, that it 
was dispersed. Hence the ancients represented Apollo 
witha bow and arrows, with which he killed the serpent 
Python, for so they fabulously ealled this thick mist; 
and so I have designed him, for 1 think that var Aca- 
demy of Painting is w of thé beatiful emblem ; 
for as the former is the trae light of the universe, so is 
design the only and true light of all the actions of men 
of every profession. For Design is of two kinds: the first 
is that which isin the imagination ; the second proceeds 
from the first, and manifests itself in lines; “and this has 
made Man so bold, that he has ventured to rival the great 
father Apollo, who causes to spripg up plants and herbs, 
flowers and animals, all wonderful things and orna- 
ments to our earth. And now Man, by the aid of de- 
sign, has built upon the earth great cities with stu- 
pendous palaces, theatres, temples, towers, halls, houses, 
and bridges. He has also adorned them with beautiful 
figures of animals, with marbles and metals, and decorated 
the interior of these surprising edifices with paintings. 
Then he has adorned himself with jewels and gold, and 
all this he has effected by the admirable art of design, 
and because ‘Apollo is the true master of it, he there- 
fore appeared to me to be also its true symbol.” 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Gamba's Account of Lord Byron’s last Journey to 
reece, 8vo, 12s.—Memoirs of Fouché, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
—Sayings and Doings, 2d Series, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Ad. 
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the Revolution, as well as a prince; one of the 
five members of the Directory and tltiree of 
the Convention ; three members of the Aca- 
demy; - - + in short, Death has been ex- 
tremely busy. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
There is announced for early publication, by the com- 
mand of His Majesty, “ Views and Illustrations of the 
Palace at Brighton,”’ by John Nash, Esq.; to consist of 
picturesque views. in colours, of the entire building and 
principal offices, taken from the gardens ; also views of 
the chief apartments, as completed, with their furniture 
and decorations, &c. Only 250 copies are to be printed. 
There is about to be published by Kingsbury & Co., 
on four sheets ofatlas, a newly-constracted and extended 
Map of India, from the latest surveys of the best authori- 
ties ; including 2 sepatate Sketch ofthe Burman Empire. 
Mr. Lewis is engaged in engraving a Portrait of Lord 
John Russell, from a drawing by Mr. Slater, which is to 
he circulated among subscribers only, and the personal 





-_ i’s Last Days of Napoleon, 2 yols. 8vo. 
21s.—Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, 2 vols. 8yo. 30s.—Life, 
Love, and Politics, a Tale, 2 vels. 12mo. .12s,—Pic- 
turesque ‘Tour in the Valley of Chamouni, Part I, 4to. 
l4s.; large, 2ls.—Sicily and its Monuments, 4to. Part I. 
3Us.—The Coasts and Ports of France, Part I. 4to. 14s. ; 
large, 21s.—Kennedy on Courts Martial, 8¥0.9s.—Nares’s 
Sermons, Vol. U1. 8vo. 10s.6¢.—Barton’s Sermons, 12mo, 
4s.—Welby’s Signs before Death, |2mo. 6s.—Weatherby 
on Wills, 8vo, 4s. 6d.—Laws relating to Horses, 8vo. 5s. 
—Brown 6n Calculus, 8vo. 9s.—Newton’s Appendix to 
Euclid’s Elements, 8vo.3s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Why not admit such claims as thine, 
And be thy servant, Katherine 2B. 

Lt is net yet however, our fair incoguita, the lth of 
February ; and Valentines are premature. 

Bulbul’s verses remind us of a joke, thattwo Bulls do 
not make one Nightingale, any where out of Persia. 

We would use M.N., but do not know whether to 
print it among our prose or poetical articles. Corves- 
pondents of this class should always inform us what it 








thrust him out by both the shoulders.” 





friends of that Nobteman. 
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is they write. 
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Brightow.—This day is published; Bejee 7s.; or beautifully 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of of oer T- 
‘ON and its Reinthourhood. U7 fii 

P. sa TT herdoee with 19 Engravings. 

Printed for K =v & at New Bond-street 


WHat IS. PRS ay ER > ? “gr a Single Voice, 
wits an Accompaniment for the Piano-Forte. And AUDIV. 
£0; @ reat on the lamented death of the 
Res, ie RENN B.D, Viear of K 
by W. HORSLEY, M.B.. Dehe.- -Printed by Bircbait & Co. 
140 NewBond-street ; Sold li! ewise at other principal Music Shops. 








few days, in 8y: 
A VISIT to GREKCE; containing various Facts 
ated eee the Rey olgsio hich have bee lately col- 
im that Country. x: RGE WADDINGTON, Eaq. 

Lathes ‘of Travels a Ethir 
___ Printed for John Murray, A Albemar'e- 





REMAINS ang MENOTRS RS, of the ‘Reverend 


ny By yublicstion by the Res. J. A. 
the Lord Liea- 
$5; containing 


The above Work i it s preveing 
RUSSELL, A.M. aplain to his Excellenc: 
tenant) who is in penesalion * all the Author’s 
his poetical remains, Sermons, &c, 
‘The Work will be be yee aed in @ vols. 19mo, 








AS EXPOSITION of the NATURAL SYSTEM 
ete pasvee?t N BODY ; with the Papers 
ee ih chy mctone on i me ag Fd 
essor_ ol 7m 
CARE allege of "Surgeons, Lecturer pag Schoo! a or Great 
Windmill-street, and eee te of the Middlesex Hospital. 
Lon Co., Pater-noster-row 

4 A HEATRE of ANATOMY, Blenheim-street, 
sb Great Marlborough-street. Podtha BROOKES, F.R.S. 
F.LS. kc. commenced his Spring Course of Lectures on Ana- 
tomy, » Physiology, and Surgery, on Monday the 24th Instant, at 
* oe Dissecting Rooms are open all the Morning, as usual, 
where Mr. Brookes attends. | Td , Hl 

The 








are 


d by an anticeptic process. sf 
VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE LIBRARY of 
BOOKS, BOOK of PRINTS, and ARCHITECTURE.— 
Comprising French and Jtalian Literature, Dictionaries, Classics, 








ty, Law, English History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
coeaa ‘books of Prints, an Antiquities. Which will 
be Sou Aucr ON, without peaeeve, by Mr. CHRIST. TE, 


Ort St. James’s-square; on Monday, 
i ; ow One o'clock k peocisely. 

y preceding, when Cata- 
King-ste. St. James’s-square. 


es eTRATIONE of the Novets and Ro- 
MANCES of the “Author of Waverley,” entitled the PIRA' 









FORTUNES of NIGEL, PEVERIL of the PEAK, and QUENTI 
DURWARD. Engraved the most eminent “Artists From 
by A. COOPER, R.A., W. BROCK and J 


Pai ti 
fl RIGHT in 1gmo. 


price 8s.; “bro. 128.3 “- © 188. —-. 
on iedia paper, imperial gto. 11. 4s. ; 


proofs on India paper, be- 


lett: lombier gto. 1. 10s 
ig published ed by fu obinson, & Co, 90 Cheapside, 
and 8 Pall- Mall ; | A. Conta ek <a inburgh. 
om may 


Illustrations of Novels auid "Dales, 12mio. 12s.; 
Bvo. 185.5 fs, 
“itistorical Romances. 12mo. 6s. ; Bvo. 98.; 
proofs, to. 15s.—A few Proofs of each are taken off on India Paper. 
SUPERIOR DRAWING BOOKS.—The fol- 
Sdsniiy, eokpioted pp thepetlin, te beleg sector Go any sahiere 
1. Studies, Foreign and English ; ;_ by Calvert, 
Imperial 4to. half-bound, 1. 10s. These “* Studies” consist of 
24 subjects, each —— 15 inches by 10. They may also be 


6 Nambe 
“J Rural Scenery 5 ;.coloured by Calvert, half- 
Paces ny ol of 16 6 stk, om = 








bound, Imperial sai i 


wa deceit vase 
"h tch Hook; hali-ba. -oblongevo, a6 
ri Clerk 8 Initiatory Drawing Book :—by 
which L Learvers may teach themselves the Elements of that ele- 
Fitioureas oy ln 12 Numbers: 6 plain, 1s. each ; and 


5. Views from” Nature ; ‘by Calvert, oe 
Imperial gto. 162. ‘These conslat of 12 subjects, occu 
= es by; bh eae may be had separate, printed on tinted 

r, 
Printed fo for W. Cole, (late Hodgson & Co.) 10, Newgate-street. 
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Bess INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—The 
for the Exhibition and "Sale of the WORKS of 


MODERN RTISTS will be opened on Monday next, the gist 
instant, from Ten in the Morning until Five i is the Evening. 
Admission is.—Catalogue 1s. By 


SOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Picture of * Our 
Saviour's healing the Sick in the Temple,” who have not already 
reeeived their Impressions, may receive them upon payment of 
the emuinder oftheir Seber ptions, at the Sd daily. 
st of Februar y will 
ROVINC if AL ANT iQUITIES ‘of f SCOTLAND, 
No. 1X. with Historical Descriptions by Sir WALTER 
SCOTT, Bart. containing 
pobener seer Church, drawn by E. Blore--Duvbar Castle 
drawn by J.M.W. Turner, R. A.—The Regaliaef Scotland, painted 
by A, Geddes— Dirlton Castie, painted | by the Rev. J. Thomsou— 
Linlithgow Palace, drawn by 
Printed for Rodwell & Martin 48 New Bond-street. 
*,* The 1oth and ees Number « of this Work i is ina state 
of considerable f for d to Subscri- 
bers to complete their Sets as soaely as possible. 











At LE ITE ER from. the KING to his Catnoxic 

SUBJE: will be CHAMBERS, N on Monday Next (Jan. 318t,) 
by MACDONALD aaa c AMBERS, N 0.7 York-street, Covent- 
garden; C. Chapple, Royal Library RP melt ; G.P. Ar- 
cher, Bookseller to His Maj “= Buble: Blackwood, Pdin- 
burgh; and may be had of all Booksellers throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, Price as. 








Roscoe’s Italian Novelists, 

In a few days will be published, iv 4 vols. crown 8vo. ws eusballished 
with highly tinished  Vigmette Titles, desigued by J His, and 
pans sage oh | ia een ls, R. Roberts, and other pr Anadar aaa, 

ce 

Pil FFALIAN NOVELISTS : selected from 


the most ‘Tee, Autbors in that Language; from the 
earliest period down to the close of the FE agbipenthy Century ; ; 
arranged in aut and C | 
from the Original c Accompanied aan Notes, Critical 
and Biographical. By THOMAS ROSCOP, Esq. 
London: heer for Septimuy Prowett, 23 Old Bond Street ; 
dW. & C, Tait, Edinburgh. 








THE PEERAGE aud BARONETAGE CHARTS, 
for 1825. are now oa for delivery, price 5s.; ina Case, 8.3 
oii Rollers, 10s.—Also, b e same Author, just published, 
A Chart of the ise and Progress of Christi- 
anity, 2d Edit. as.6d.; in a Case, 4s.; on Rollers, 5s 
The Secretary’s ‘Assistant, exhibiting the most 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
NEW and EASY INTRODUCTION to the 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Published by a eens Royal Exchange. 





correct Modes afSepsrectiption, Commencement, and 
of Letters, to Persons of every Rank, tnclading the Di lomatic, 
Clerical, and Judicial Dignitaries, &c.&c. With a Table of Pre- 
cedency, Orde iP sa of pxmientheod, and a Variety of Information 
cw useful . Se 
ictionary rot Quotations from the British 
em mronged alphabetically according to the subject. 3 vols. 
12) 2 

"Paibltched ty by Geo, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London. 

Printed Ciphering Books. 
Titeds da a published. the following Printed Ciphering 
se of Schools and Private Tuition. 

PINNOCK'S ‘CIPHERING BOOK, No, i; 


in the Five F 1 Rules 











AN ANALYSIS of MEDICAL EVIDENCE ; 
ing Directions for Practitioners, in bo View or 
heannnan a nesses in Courts of Justice; ane an ndix of 
Professional Testimony. By JOHN GORDO N sit » M.D. 
__London: Printed for T. . ee Sp aderon Be Wisbeiress. 


TH, FINGERPOS’ T; * or, Direct Road from 
john-o’-Groat’s to the Land’ s End: being a Discussion of 
the RAlLWAY UESTION. 
uid times ? ‘ m’ vehis |” 
London : oe by and for W, Cole, 10 sp nerpntomnees ¢ 
ad may be had of ail Boo a ers. 








of Arithmetic. Price 
Pinnock’s Ciphering Book, No.2; containing 
fauher Respelgesce t on the Principal Rales, both Simple and Com- 
pound, 3s 
Pinnock’s “Ciphering Book, , No.3; intended 
as a Sequel to d to qualify the 
Learner for the =: ‘advanced "Rules of a 3s. half bd 
A Key to the above; in which ar ae given. Six 
AngWets to éach Sum ; arranged s $0 as to en eachers to vary 
with facility the Exereises of their Pupils.» New Ed Edit. 3s. 
Printed for Geo. w ittaker, Age-Maria- lane. 
ay is published ms 
THE WESTMINS TEI R REVIE W, No. vo 
‘ontents :—1. Dallas’s Recollections, and ‘Medwin’s Con- 
coneaiion of Lord Byroa. 
. Montlosier on the Freneh Monarc 
. Rev. D. Wilson’s Letters from an + Brother. 
* Penal Code of Louisiana. 
© Diddin’ 8 Library Companion. 
é Moore — Melodies, No. IX. 

















RivViNG ¥TONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER, for 


the Year 1823, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 18s. in bds. 
+4¢ The Volumes for 1820, (commencing with his present 
Wejesty’s 8 Reign) i8ai, and 1822, have been lately published, 
rice 18s. eac! 
r if the early appearance of this Work were the principal object 
to be consulted, it would be as easy to qed it out in June as in 
mbér. But such a plan could not be adopted without sacri- 
cing almost every thing that could ai distinguish the Work from 
being a mere abstract of the last Year's file of Newspapers. 
Editor has to record events, the knowledge of which from the 
mere distance of the regious in which they take place cannot 
reach Europe for some months after their occurrence. It should 
e remembered that the business of an Angual Register is not like 
thes of a daily Newspaper, to eae! us what is passing, but what has 
P . In the one case dela: y be inconvenient ; in the other 
a certain interval isia some » rae. he <> aay for the accom- 
plishineot of the Proper object of the Wo' 
t+t Rivingtons will speedily ublish the Volume for the Year 
1800, which will complete the former Series, in contipuation of 
Podbley’ 's, from, 1791 to 1811, inclusive. The Volume for 1812 is 
the Press, and will appeur very soon. 





iY is published, price as 
THE, HARMONICON, No. XXVL--Containing 


New Cauzonette, corm posetl for this Work by Cipriani 
Petes 1}. Ballade, ** Honni svit qui mal en dira,” ——. by 
Auber—I1I. Song, Beethoven, words translated and ed from 
Géethe.—IV. Air and Variatious for P.-Forte, Czerny.—V. Minuet 
and Trio, Hayda.—V1. Jager Chorus, from ‘Euryant feber— 
Vil. Rondo, for P.- ge 9 Ricel. Memoir of Gretry. ltatian Mu- 
sical Literature. On the Songs of the era Greeks. 
Siresium, New Organ at Bristol. Review of Music. Foreigo 
Mesical Report, ‘The Theatres, and Miscellanies. 
©, XXV. contains the celebrated Duet by Dr. Arnold, and 
sin ober pieces as Music, 
WEBER’S FREISCHUTZ. 
No. XXJ. of the Harmonicon, containing the Overture, March, 
Hanting-Chorus, and popular V a Pieces in the Freischats has 
been again re-printed, and may be bad of all Book and Masic 
Sellers, price 2s.6d. Orders should Betis specify the 
Harmonicon Edition of the Music of the ischutz, as the price is 
less diawons sixth of the other Edition 
Priuted for Samuel ave 18 Strand; Sold by 
Ww. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; KR, Millikea, Dublin ; aud all Book- 
sellers aud Music Sellers. 


is d the Sanitary Laws. 
Southey’s Book of the Church. 
9. Periodical Literature—The Political Economy of the Quar- 
terly Review. Articles on Classical Subjects in the same. 
ith a variety of Critical Notices, viz. Journal.of Mad, Cam- 
a Campbell’ 's s Theodric ; Bland’s hn ig machete 4 3; Clemenza; 
andR ebra ; Baillie’s Lis- 
bon; Works op Gymunstics 5 Larduer’s Ty cad reer Fy 


Coddi taps 
cblished by Baldwin, Cradock, & 
t+t The. =A "pe Numbers, having been severally reprinted, 
may now be procured by order given to any Booksrller. 
aime oy » 59, High Holborn. 


TAYLOR'S ‘BUILDER'S PRICE-BOOK, con- 
taining an Abstract of the Act for the new arrangement of 
Weights and Measures. 

2. Designs for Sepulchral Monuments, Maral 
ony & ~7 By G. Mallphant. Engraved oa 31 plates, 4to. 
il. is, ourd: 

3. Inwood’ s Tables for Purchasing of Estates, 
—— | &ec. The 3d Edit. improved, 7s. bds. sm.1amo. 

4. Palmer’s Description c of a Railway on anew 
orioeiee with 2 plates. 8vo. 4s. 5 

5. Sea ward’ 8 Observations on the Rebuilding |" 
of London Bride demonstrati fing she 
that Work in three fiat elliptica Arches of Stone, bp 
open, Bes &e, illustrated with 7 plates and other figures. Svo. 
12s, 
6. Description of the Iron Bridees of Suspen- 
sion, now erecting over the Strait of Menai at Bangor, and over 
the River Conway, in North Wales; also, some Account of the 
different Bridges of Suspension in Ko jand and Scotland, &c. By 
T. G. Cumming, Surveyor. With 2 plates. 8vo, 4s. 6d. sewed. 
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— for William Marsh, 145 Oxford- Se, 
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n 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s, 6d 
(Lara cults a Poem. “iby the Author 
Printed for Geo. B. Ww Vhittokes’ A p.. “Maria lane, London; 
and Oliver & Boyd, Ed Edinburgh 
Of whom may be had, by the same ‘Author, 


The Vale of eee : Poem ; %vo, 68. 6d. 


AN EPITOME of 1 LOCKE “’°S ESSAY on the 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, in Question and Answer ; 
sbioly for the Use of Students in the University of Cambridge, 
and of those A totend to pursue thet Studies there. 
Pripted for C. & J. Rivington, St . Paul’s Chureb-yard, aud 
w Vaterloo- 00-Place, Pali-Mall. 
in 1 lar, rge vol. 


AN HISTORICAL, INQUIRY “into the Priu- 
cipal Circamstances and Events relative to the Jate 
NAPOLEON ; in which are investigated the Charges brought 
against the Gorey DAL and Conduct of that mene 
Published by EGogham Wilson, Royal Bxchange, Lond 
ublishe {fingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, jon, 
7 and Sold ms of Booksellers. 


amo. (a new F ch Pig* 
GEOGRAPHY for Y OU’ H, adapted to the 
different Classés of Lea: 
afk the late Rev. JOHN HARTLEY, sad yo by his Son. 
This Work is constructed upon a plan entirely new ; and com- 
prises a great mass of information, compr narrow 
compass, and stated in a way eminently calculated to rivet it ia 
the memory of the learner. Observations are oceasionally added, 
for the use of more advanced parts, and questions for exemina- 
tion are placed at the foot of each page. 
_trisied for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
2 vols. Rat Sva, with Plates and Charts, price ats. 
Naki IVE of'a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY 
through Russia and Siberian Tartary, from the Frontiers 
of China to the Frozen Sea und Kamtchutka; performed durin; 
he ears 1820, 1621, 1822, & 1823. By Captain J, DUNDA 
HRANB, BLN, Lah maa 
“ Though our Author travelled at a prodigious rate, yet, as he 
evidently possesses a shrewd and intelligent mind, he could 
scarcely fail to collect a considerable mass ol intelligence re- 
cting the manners and condition of the ee that peo- 
Pie thee intermivable regions.’’— qaten 
London: = for Charles Knight, bella Fast. 


THE LONDON VOCABUL: DARY, En nglish and 
Latin ; designed for the Use ay fenees. B 5AM GREEN 
WOOD, Formerly pre Mester of f St. P School. Revised and 
arranged systematically, to advance a arper in reed as 
well as waste knowledge. By WATHANIER How. 

Printed for C. & J, Rivington ; Longman, pg 
& Co.; Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy —— Jones, & Co 
and G, B. bo 

















“4 


Of w y Mr. pease. 
1A VOCABULARY moet tis a creck. 
2. Introductory G: rek EXER SES, to a of Neilson, 


Dunbar, and others. os 
@, dntrednctesy, tarin ‘Brite to those of yin Ellis, 
and Turner. 


2s. 6d. boun 
t A Series of LATIN EXRRCISES. lame. 


. A KEY to wer aes Series of LATIN EXERCISES 
te 12mo, 23. 6d. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





= In Bvo. 
GGREECE, DURING the SUMMER of 1824. 


Printed for John Murray! Albemarle-street. 


MEMOIRS of the APE: FFAIRS of EUROPE, from 
the —— of UTRECHT. 
Print Wr er ais Murray, Albemarle-street. 
2 vols. small § 
AS SKETCH of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS 
PORTUGAL, made “reer Be zeciaouess in Lisbon, in the 


Years rm a, for John Marry, Al Albemarle-street. 

A NARRATIVE of LORD BYRON’S LAST 
JOURNEY to A reget extracted from the Journal 

of COUNT PETER MBA, who attended his Lestship on that 

Expedition. —Printed for John Murray, Albemarle- 














ev thick vol. << with a Portrait sa eae amen alee 


MEMorrs of of ANTONIO CANOVA; with a 
Critical Analysis of his Works, and an » Historical View of 
Modern ir Areal 


nch and English, in 2 vols. 8vo. 2 


I 
HE LAST DAYS of NAPOLEON. By Dr. 
‘OMMARCHL, his Physician. 


. ANT 
Published a a peas H. Colburn, 8 New Burlington-street. _ 
h Edit. i 
A. TREATISE “on ‘on INDIGESTION. ‘and its 
CONSEQUENCES, commonly called Nervous and Bilious 
Complaints, with nn on the Organic Diseases in which 
they ae Ww term 
W. PHILIP, M > PAS BE den, ith Edit. 
Printed ie ee SSeeeps nderwood, 32 Fleet-street. 


s. a New Edit. of 
jewist ANTIQUITIES ; . 





or, a Course of 

Lectures on the eget First Books of Godwin’s Moses and 
Aaron: to which is annexed, a Dissertation on the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By the late Rev. "DAVID JE JENNINGS, D.D., 

Printed for C. ; John owie & Co.; 
J. M. - aappery : “Hamilton & Co. 3 "‘Simpkin’ M4 Marvhall ; 
John Offer ; i & Sons, 

Wanwla —In 8vo. on “ih Plates of = Instruments, 


ME TEOROLOGICAL ES ESSAYS ‘and OBSER- 
VATIONS ; ¢mbrecing, among aeer the followin Im- 
portant Subjects—On the C: ‘On the 

of Heat inthe Atm oophere Ou ees oe 




















ame. —e oa ra hounc of 
EXERCISES to the ACCI NCE ‘and GRAM- 
MAR; or, an Exemplitication of the several Moods and 
‘Tenses, and of the principal Rules of Construction; consisting 
chiefly of moral Sentences, collected out of the best Roman Au- 
thors, and translated into English, tobe: oe back into — 
the Latin Words being set in the opposi jumn; with Refer- 
ences to the Latin Syntax ; and Notes. B By WILLIAM T 'URNER, 
M.A. Late Master of the Free School at + he ray 
__ Printed fo for Longman, Hi Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & G & Green. _ 


“By B. J. Heldeneatt | 18 St. Paul’s Copeh-eal saeien. 


ad Edit. 
ELEMENTS 0 of T THOUGHT: o ° or First Lenues 
in the Knowledge of the Mind; including Familiar Expla- 
nations of the Terms ceaviored one on gn relating to the Intel- 
lectual Powers. By ISA 
** Considering how ow yoesenrs “4° is towards right thinking, to 
acquire habits of co: ngl this; 
asan Elementary Work it is traly ane and the variety of 
prmecicsemen 7 AY contains, at not to be rg less valuable on 
account of .”’—Monthly Rev. 
™ Stondard Books for Teaching Reading in Sc 
nd imprexed Editions —_ ~y ap the 
eres well kno: re  appeateds of che 
AVOR’ Ss ENGLI tf "SPE LLING BOOK, 
inted from a 











Sotat Edition, revised throughout, and 
beautifu new Type, with new Cuts, eu aoe by 


Frontispiece on Stee! 
READING EXERCISES for the JUNIOR ‘CLASSES: on enter- 
t ining wit iustractive |! Ue with numerous engravings. By 


2.e Kev. DAV oe ..% 

The CLA 205 Jessene,  cutonted from the bess 
stai ethors, aud ice oO age with 
Instruction. Br the Rew. hye BLAIR. — 

Y, ed from Bu and Goldsmith, 
wae with easier — 
3 
ae voR's or Lives of Illustrious Britons, 
ba : le for their Lo pag Virtues, or Advance- 
tw 


S PLUTA! i conning the Lives of the most 
abridged from Pluta 





*. 6d. nei 

CLASSICAL a” yn POETRY ; selected from the British 
Poets, and from the modern Authors. By Dr. Mavor, and 
Mr. ——- 5. Gd. bound, 


tarch. eg Sy 


ments—On the Sg 
J. TREDERICK DANIELL, F.R.S. 
Printed for Teme & George Underwood, 32 Fleet-street. 


ae vorrei amet 
TAS NEW P enla 
pLania’s” NEW PICTURE OF PARIS, 
it! » . f the Public Buildi 
9. bound; with Costumes, tos bound eae rtm. 
London: Printed for Samuel tatahe 18 ompaal and 
Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy 
Of whom may be procured, Usefi 2 Guides te av Becouitnge to all 


parts of the Centsaent. 
L par le ViCOM TE I D’AR- 
LINCOURT, Author of **Le Solitaire,” &c. &c. -2 vols. 

€: 3 Price 15s. 
2. Les Derniers des Beaumanoir, ou la Tour 
@’Helrin par M. Keratry. 4 vo 

Robinson Suisse, ‘contiue par | Madame. - 
Isabelle Baronne de pao 3 vols. ome: 13s. Gd, 





orestion New 


i" tell & C. Soho- 
reu! oe. 
ETRANGERE,. z 





as Punic 
T. Livi eaTain TSAO Libri 
A. Drakeahorchit, Carl JOSEPH BENSON’ ST gut Bs Efiene 
tee Veneunt apud C. et J. Rivington, in Tcietacte Paulino. 
0 whom may be 
Excerpta ex .variis Romanis. Poetis, qui in 
eg og we. a ae selegit J. R. Pie 








8s. in bds. the 3d Edit. of 
pNstructions s for the Use of Canpipates 
for ress ORDERS, and of the si eR TS | Clergy, ei to Or- 
dination, Licences, I Collation with 
Acts - Parliament relating to the Clery and the on Pa be 
used. RISTOPHER HODGSO Secretary to his Grace 
the Anhaen a of Casternenes —Printed for C. & J. Rivington 
St. -Paul’s Pay pegl, oe le — te nal dy Pall-mall ; and 
J. mawchard & Soe ceadilly. 








| =e SOUVENIRS etANECDO" TES, 
E COMTE 


The Count aes ares bees by Pe and 5 

conqtaey wah the remarkable personages of the Reaee 

Louis X nd was eng: in the intercourse of ‘Adeice 

and Society = ih cadeee Il., Frederick the eset Potemkin, 

sepa il. 1, Wi Kosciusko, La Fayette, 

rabeauy —_ ‘Napoleon, as well as with the the Chiefs of the Aris- 
Parties, ont = most illustrious 








In 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. bds. the 13th Edit. carefully 

ISSERTATIONS on the PROPHECIES, 

which have remarkably been fulfilled, and at this Time are 
tale in Cm World. 

THOM S NEWTON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 
Plt’ oy c. & J. Ri on; J.Nunn; Longman & Co.; 
J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson ; Baldwin & Co.; eg aya & 

Co.; Harding & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; J.Dunecan; Black & 
G.B. Waiteahar s G. Mackie ; Simpkin & Marshall ; and J. aed 


ker, Oxfo: 
A TOUR ‘iN’ GERMANY, and some of the 
Soufhern Provinces of ool Austrian Empire, in the Years 
1820-21 and 1822. By JOHN R' 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; and Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside, and 8 Pall-Mall, London. 
* We do not recollect to have met with a more reasonable Tra- 
be many or indeed — )many Aathors ofan epdesrsintien, who have 
nit with solid information, or 
entered on 80 great - variety of subjects, with so little hazard of 
ing rep either tedious o or — — Edin. Ri 


ev. 
ir. Keith's Mi stint » a New Edit. of 
THe COMPLETE. MEAS RER: or the whole 
Art of Measuring : being a Plain and comprehensive Trea- 
on Practical Geometry and M. the 
je a of * Hawney’s M: why d 
to the present improved State of Seieeee ety incorporated with 
a Vi md = and important nt Matter. For the Use of 
worsens. pcemmcereed in Measuring, Gauging, Sur- 


By a Riverton tS Ta lor; 1 mee & Co.; 
& Co. ; Bal Co.; Sherwood & Ce.; 
nean ; G. ei Whittaker and Wilson & 





vols. 12mo. 2d Edit. 16s. in bds. 














ug 





waging, Se. 
RS Misby + Hari 
Hamilton x: Paris a oe 


Writers of he times, of whom he records the most interesting 
particulars. —Printed for bovis Colburn, “Wak Burlington-str. 
N.B. The T: ‘ork will appear ina 





few days. 





Colombia, Mexico, Chile, and Brazil. 
This day are Published ays Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 


TRAVELS in COLOMBIA ; ; embracing Details 

of the Geography, Climate, oe aoe 

SC eee 
. ol 

MARIA WILLIAMS. In § vols. 8vo. with mt hnat Frew ty HE &e. 

price 4l. 1s. bds. 

Travels in Mexico; including every Informa- 
tion relative to the Geo phy, baeny) ae, Produc- 
tions, Commerce, and fin ountry. By Baron de 
Humboldt. With Sections and ‘Ms apes Sonmary from the ori- 
ginal Freneh, by John Black. 3d Edit. ing Vols. 8vo0. 31.13s.6d.bds, 
a neerchen eqncerting the ‘Is Tnstitations and 

ent 

ouments oft e wr Tire 


scri Ons al lews. 
By Baron de Humboldt. Int lls. Gd. 


Journal of a Residence in in Chile, and 
pom py ison! Chea hy eee 
Lord Cochrane. By Maria G: 
India,” &c. &e. In vol. ito. wit 
Journal of a Voyage to Brasil, Pah ‘Residence 
there, of the Yours i 182, 1620, and 1093 5 ear 





nted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 


E GREEK LANGUAGE.—New Editions 

of he followi Moneateey Baste be have been lately pub- 
lished by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave 1 

Greek First Book ; or, the Rudiments of the 


ah Laneseee si si 
“Sh ree ee mee an “Invproved Plan ; 


containing the most useful Rules in Syntax; being a Fracies In 
t m to the Writing of Greek. By the Rev. J. Picquot. 


. 3. bon 
»: A Ke y to the above. 1s. 6d. sewed. 
The 


Terminations and nd Poamations of Nouns and Youve regular and 
irregular; including Rules for the G rs of Nouns, Conjuga- 
tion of Verbs, &e. with copious ~e = Examples, Greek and 
lish. By D. B. Hickie. tomo. 4s. 
udiments of the Greek Language, in Greek 
and English, upon the basis of Wewenhes. tO the Pr. Sew _N. 
ht, A.M. 2d Edit. carefully revised. . 2s. 6d. bo 

"Selection of Greek Sentences, ¥ with an index | "6 
and Letieee be Greek and lish ; inte as an Initial Book 
in learni - Nae pene g By ‘the Rev, G. N. Wright,A.M. 
4amo. 

Extracts from Greek Writers, with a Lexicon 
and Notes, for the use of learners. By Johu Ormston, A.B. ad 
Edit. 1amo. bound, 

A Greek Testament, from the Text of Gries- 
ue eA Vv lomo. for the Use of Schools. 5s. bound. 
tentie Evariis Grecorum Libris 
bine ‘an a ennerpts  « oie insuper adduntur Aurea Carmina 

jo Adonidis; waa cum Latina Versione 
bE an wat te wise. pone sequuntur Tres Indices, in — = 
aun — partem singula 
ad quod Greca Exemp! 
bum, seu "Pare sit, fi dum est, 
Nova. 19mo. 3s. bow 

E ta Linguse Grece ;_ novis plerumque 
peeling eogen brevitate sua _memorie > facilibus. Studio Jacobi 
orn it i > ba ay a peremace adjecit G. Neilson, 

T. eb, et Gr. 

A Series of Questions, adapted to Dr. - Valpy’ 8 
Greek Grammar. By 8. R. Aldhouse. 19mo. 

A Lexicon of the Primitive coe of the Greek 
Lay » inclusive e several leadi wivetives, upon a new 

enn t. For the Use ad private Per- 

By the 4 Booth, Curate Thirty Malacard, ngar 
erbshire ve. 96 bd. 








seu een seu Ver- 
Editio 





Ripon, 


reek Primer; or, a Praxis on the various |- 


s, York. 
In 8vo, 7s. 6d. bound 
A PRAXIS on the LATIN PRE POSITIONS, 
being an soromet to illustrate their Origin Signification, 
and Government, inthe Way of Exercise. For the Use of School 
By SAMUEL 1 BUTLER, D. bs FRS.&S.A- &c. Head Mester of 
Choo! 
i tome bo tb] for Longmen, Barat] Rees, O: 
om may be had, by the same Author 
A SKETCH « of Modern and Ancient GEOGRA! RAPHY. For the 
Use of Schools. In 8vo. the 6th Edit. 9s. bds. 
Av ATLAS of Modern GEOGRAPIY ; consisting of 20 coloured 
Maps. 12s. half- 
x. ATLA’ 





rme, Brown, & Green. 


bound. 
S. of Ancient emponarnr, on the same Plan. 
as. half-bd. comprising 20 coloured Map: 

% General fo ee of Ancient and Modern GEOGRAPH Y,com- 
prised in Maps, to. ee half-bo: 

OUTLINE Cl AOGRAT Hi ~ ty Y BOOKS. ia 4to. with the 
Lines of Latitude x’ Longitude only; intended as Practical 
Exercises ie the Pupil to fill Ps — Dr. Butler’s Atlases of An- 
cient and Modern Geogeaph wt garg as an Accompani- 
mou UTLN each, sewed, or 7s. togeth: 

NE MAPS of Ancient ‘GEOGRAPHY, being a Selec- 
tion, by I Dr. Butler, from D’Anville’s Ancient Atlas, intended as 
cal Exercises for the Pupil to fill up, on Drawing Galena 
bier, folio. 10s. &. 


ARITHMETICAL Tanus ins of loey, Weights, | 


Teed ne ROFRATTER, “Price 6d. 
innock’s Catechism of Arithmetic ; contain- 
note? Explanation of its most useful Rules and Exam- 


A Short System of Practical Arithmetic, for 
Schools. By R, Fraiter. 2d Edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d 
Fraiter’s Improved Edition of Waikinigame’ 8 
Arithmetic, with wumerous Additions. Qn boun 
A Key to Ditto; containing the "Solutions of 
all > in that A Ar accurately worked and cor- 
; also, various useful Rules and Directions for 
Wonk tie the Sums. 











1amo 3s. bound. 
troduction to Book-Keeping : comprising 
Inland and Foreign Trade, arranged by Single Entry ; Italian 
Method ef Double’ try; and the present Practice of the 
Counting-house: with a Comparison of these three Methods. 
To which are subjoined, Queries and Answers on rehants 
Accounts, Book-keeping, and Bills. With eugraved Forms, = 
ed for Schools = Bg ye 





z t. Gl ie. 
tant, Gla 
— Priated for © G, 3. Whittsker, Ave-Maria-lance 





Aceotet of the Revolution 
the B Em raham., an 2 vol, 4to. with, 
Engravings. 21. 2s. 


= By Maria 
Travels. in Brazil, in the years 1817, 18, 19, and 
2. U of Majesty the King of 
Bavaria, and reise hed under his A. Patro 
John Ven Spix; and Dr. jarles Von Martius, Mem’ 
Royal Bavarian Ac: iences. Transl 
—. Vols. 1 & 2, in 8vo. with Plates, 11. 4s. 

We shall reserve of (two) 
volumes, an conan t the interest ing observations inns ply 4 
have = on th . ——— the Auimal ini por 308 ey 
Ge ini 3 end on tw various Agricultural on 
Mining} Eateblichenenae?® '— Quarter! 


Travels in the Interior of Brazil; containing a 
particular account of the Gold and Diamond Districts ; with 
a Voyage to the Rio de la Plata, and Observations on the "Trade 
from England. By John Mawe, Mineralogist. The ad Edit. 
illustrated with coloared Plates, a Map. 8vo. 18s. bis. 

Led more onl prefeeten having led a more ay! to 
inquiries relating to the minera ie cou a large por- 
a of this wo: ork le deveted to an poe ofthe actual state 
of the Mines, and the manner of working them. 


ELD. Arne compte tna Bonthey, Bag. 


ing a Description of the present State of 
the bed tng may a separately, price gl. 3s. 

A Treatise on Diamonds and Precious Stones, 
{n 8vo. with coloured Plates, 15s. the ad Edit. By John Mawe, 
Mineralogist. 

A Geognostical Essay on-the Supe 
Rocks in both Hemispheres. By Baron de Humbol 
from the original French by H. M. Williams. 8vo. 14s. 

The present State of the Mines in Mexico, 
Chile, Pera, and Brazil ; 5 sagem from Practical Knowledge, 
and ijlustrated by extracts from the latest writers ; with notes 
and general a on the operations of Mining. 1 vol. 

1amo.—In the F “= c 





rs of the 
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LONDON: Printed Proprietors, and 
Spy a. SCRIPPS, at the Lit 
Chanee,) Strand; and7, South 
E. Marl Ave lei . iene Endets its 4 
Edinburgh: W.R. ny Pha, Glannows § J. Cumming, 
& BENSLEY, Bolt Court, Fleet Sureet, 





